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CENTRALIZATION IN EDUCATION 

Autocracies are notoriously efficient. 
When the autocrat wants to do some- 
thing, he does it. He has the power, 
overrides all opposition, and pushes on 
to his goal. He gets results — with 
both neatness and dispatch. Now hu- 
man beings in general are potential des- 
pots. Few there be who do not lord 
it over somebody or something. The 
ego cries aloud for exercise and satis- 
faction. And the individual has a 
thousand ways to account for his domi- 
neering conduct. Commonly he _ be- 
lieves, or thinks he believes, that he is 
working for the good of somebody. 

These facts are too well known to re- 
quire mention, except to make the 
point that educators are not exceptions 
to the rule, but indeed often exemplify 
it perfectly. Not long since it was re- 
ported that one group had highly re- 
solved to prepare the definitive text- 
books in all subjects for the schools of 
the entire United States and cheerfully 
assumed that teachers everywhere 
would be delighted to aid in gathering 
the necessary material. Whether this 
enterprise would put all other would-be 


authors permanently out of business 
was not stated. Certain colleges pro- 
fess to be exceptionally well qualified 
to prepare the future leaders of the 
country. Let others take care of the 
rank and file, they will become respon- 
sible for the officers. A wise and benef- 
icent Providence has agreed to send 
only the elect to these institutions and 
the training provided by the colleges is 
quite exceptional. An expectant coun- 
try has only to await the appearance of 
the graduates; all troubles will end to- 
gether. 

Just now the “curriculum” is the 
center of interest and discussion. Char- 
acteristically various educators mod- 
estly offer, if an abundance of money is 
kindly provided by some foundation 
and the humble toilers in the field will 
give their services, to do the whole job 
up for us for good and all. Let the hoi 
pollot cease worrying about this matter. 
The kindly expert stands ready to as- 
sume the responsibility and of course 
the credit. 

" Probably nobody will admit, even to 
himself, that he has any such monop- 
oly of a certain phase of educational 


‘ 
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endeavor in view, but there is certainly 
something very like what the Irishman 
called a ‘‘tindency”” in that direction. 
If we haven’t got it already, it is likely 


to come on us “unbeknownst at any 
minute.”’ The importance of resisting 
such a tendency ought not to need ex- 
position, least of all in America. 


THE ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


Mary W. PostELu 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


The exhibit of the eiementary schools 
of Atlanta was put on in May, 1923, for 
two purposes: first, to try to provide 
something of interest for the visiting 
teachers during the meeting of the 
Georgia Educational Association; sec- 
ond, to try to show our own teachers, 
pupils, and public some of the most im- 
portant aims and objectives of school 
life, and how these are being worked out 
by the pupils under the leadership of the 
teachers. In a way it was the visuali- 
zation of the course of study and the 
activities of the schools. 

It may be of interest to know how the 
exhibit was planned and how these 
plans were carried out. About two 
months before the meeting of the G. E. 
A. a large committee was called together 
to decide on the general character of the 
exhibit and to make preliminary plans. 
It was decided that the exhibit as a 
whole would try to answer this ques- 
tion: “How may school life and the 
course of study lead to the development 
of a better type of citizenship through 
real purposeful activities on the part of 
the children?’ Our next step was to 
organize into subcommittees and to de- 
fine carefully the work of each commit- 
tee. A central committee was formed, 


also grade committees and subject com- 
mittees. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees conferred frequently in order to 
keep the whole exhibit properly bal- 
anced. 

It seemed best to organize the exhibit 
by subjects, a booth for each subject, 
but there was so much necessary over- 
lapping that the casual observer could 
hardly tell in which subject booth he 
was without studying the exhibit in 
connection with the central or key 
posters. In order to make the exhibit 
comprehensive and to avoid duplica- 
tion, the central committee decided on 
types of work that should be shown in 
Details 
were to be worked out by the various 
grades throughout the city. These 
types were listed and presented to the 
different groups of teachers by the grade 
chairman. 


each booth, grade by grade. 


In this way each teacher 
had a choice as to what her class would 
contribute. Each class in the system 
made at least one contribution, but 
many teachers were so enthusiastic and 
had so much suitable material on hand 
that much extra work was sent in. 
Teachers were instructed that the ex- 
hibit was to be the work of the children 
and not of the teachers. Each day 
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during the G. E. A. meeting a differ- 
ent group of children had charge of the 
booths. These children were given no 
special instructions, but were told to act 
as personal conductors, and to answer as 
well as they could any questions about 
the work that visitors cared to ask. 
From the intelligent way in which these 
children explained the exhibit, it is safe 
to say that it represented typical activi- 
ties in the Atlanta schools. 

The hall in which the exhibit was held 
was divided into booths, one booth for 
each subject such as language, history, 
physical education, etc. In addition to 
these booths there were three rooms for 
the exhibit of ‘‘Special Classes”? (sub- 
normal children), of the ‘ Boys’ Special 
School” (wayward boys), and of the Op- 
portunity School. In this way ll 
phases of work done in the elementary 
schools were shown. 

Each booth had wall space for about 
seventy-five posters 22 by 28 inches and 
There 
was also a large shelf around three sides 
of the booth for the display of suitable 
material. 


a large central or key poster. 


Each grade was given pro- 
portionate wall space and shelf space. 
Each booth was intended to show 
some of the most important objectives 
of the work in a subject, how these 
related to the other work of the grade 
and to the school, and how they were 
worked out by the pupils. The com- 
mittee remembered that during the war, 
when Uncle Sam found it necessary to 
get an idea over to the people, posters 
proved very effective, so they relied 
mainly on posters to get the ideas 
across. In addition to the posters each 
booth contained many other suitable 
types of work such as original plays 


based on history, geography, and litera- 
ture, individual and group spelling 
lists, riddles, slogans, graphs, toys, and 
so on. The different types of scrap 
book were interesting and worth while. 
They were usually organized around 
one subject and were made up of clip- 
pings relating to the work in geography, 
history, or current events. Besides 
these, there were still others filled with 
stories of birds of the neighborhood, 
poems, jokes, or tales that might inter- 
est a shut-in. 

Since the exhibit as a whole was in- 
tended to show how school life and the 
course of study should help children to 
work and play together in such a way 
as to grow gradually into participation 
in community life, and to assume at the 
right time the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of citizenship in a democracy, it 
was thought wise to have an intro- 
ductory poster in addition to the sub- 
ject posters. This was placed at the 
entrance of the hall in which the exhibit 
was held. This poster contained the 
following ideas: 


ScHOOL LIFE AND THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Education should train for effective living in a 
democracy. No subject can be isolated, but all 
subjects must contribute to the end of developing 
a worthy type of citizenship. School life and the 
course of study must follow real life activities. 
These activities may be stated under four head- 
ings:: 

1. Maintaining and preserving life and health. 

2. Producing the necessities and luxuries for 
which man feels need, and making these 
available through exchange. 

3. Codperating with others in maintaining the 
protective and regulative measures for the 
common good. 

4. Using leisure wisely for recreation and indi- 
vidual development. ; 
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The tool subjects are mastered more quickly 
and effectively when applied to individual or 
social problems on a level with the interests and 
abilities of the children. 


Of course it is neither possible nor 
necessary to go into all the details, but 
some will be given. Probably the most 
beautiful and attractive booth was the 
one devoted to drawing and construc- 
tion. It contained not only work of the 
art department, but also many projects 
in civics, English, and history in which 
drawing, printing, and coloring were 
used. Incidentally it may be stated 
that throughout the whole exhibit all 
printing — cut out or hand printing — 
was done by the children. Typewriting 
was allowed for such work as plays. All 
poster work was hand work. 

The subject poster in the booth con- 
tained the following: 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The ability to draw is necessary to self ex- 
pression, and is an instrument of art rather than 
an end. 

Two uses of drawing are emphasized: 

1. As a form of intellectual expression. 

2. As a means of developing artistic appreci- 

ation, civic pride, and citizenship. 

Aims of the Course: 

To develop a readiness to express ideas and the 
habit of using drawing as a language. 

To develop a sense of orderly arrangement and 
good proportion, and to express this through 
representation, design, construction, etc. 

To cultivate the powers of observation, inde- 
pendent action, and initiative, and to record 
these observations through form and color. 

To stimulate the imagination to create, and to 
correlate the hand and the brain to use simple 
tools with moderate speed and accuracy, thus 
giving the pupil joy and skill in constructing. 

To develop appreciation for good pictures 
through a recognition of them and an under- 
standing of their meaning. 
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To lay the foundations of an artistic sense and a 
general knowledge of what constitutes a 
beautiful thing. 

To cultivate social intelligence and industrial 
knowledge. 

To develop civic pride and citizenship. 


The space set aside for each of the 
grades, first through seventh, was filled 
with work showing how these ideas were 
carried out. 

The language booth contained this 
central poster: 


LANGUAGE 


Language is the most useful vehicle of ex- 
pression. Ability to use the English language is 
an essential factor in American citizenship. 

In a democracy every citizen should be able to 
express himself to others by means of clear and 
accurate oral and written language, and to under- 
stand what others express. 

Aims of language teaching in the elementary 
schools: 

To awaken in the pupils a desire to speak and 
write the English language fluently, effec- 
tively, and accurately. 

To form the habit of organizing thought. 

To form the habit of participating in worth- 
while conversation. 

To secure ease of manner in talking to groups of 
people. 

To establish certain specific language habits. 

To master the necessary mechanics of written 
language — such as spelling, punctuation, 
etc. 

To teach the simplest elements of grammar. 


The following are a few of the things 
exhibited in the booth: posters illus- 
trating oral reports on such subjects as 
pets or the baby’s new tooth, written 
reports of books read or work done, 
identification cards, types of conversa- 
tion, original rhymes and jingles, and 
accounts of various school activities in 
which the children were interested. 
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One of the best of the accounts was 
the story of our Good English Cam- 
paign, which had been waged enthusi- 
astically with the help of slogans, 
rhymes, jingles, stories, and plays. The 
school paper, too, had a conspicuous 
place because of its value in showing the 
children how to apply the principles of 
writing and business. Also, life-history 
booklets were not forgotten. Some of 
these were placed in the language booth, 
others in the elementary science booth 
or in the drawing booth, for they were as 
well suited to one as to the other. 

Life-history booklets provide a good 
motive for teaching children to observe 
carefully the development of simple life 
forms, to record their observations accu- 
rately, and incidentally to get practice 
in writing good sentences. Frog books, 
bird-egg books, and caterpillar books 
were representative. Some of the best 
types of language work — oral for 
instance — could not be exhibited, but 
attention was called to them through 
the posters. 

The reading booth showed many dif- 
ferent problems in connection with si- 
lent reading and the interpretation of 
poems. In addition, there were col- 
lections of favorite stories, library lists, 
book reports, graphs based on reports of 
outside reading, and other such mate- 
rial, also pictures and articles made 
from typewritten directions. The fol- 
lowing poster indicates some of the 
aims of reading as exhibited: 


READING 


Through reading the pupils are trained to think, 
to judge, to feel, to express. 
Aims: To develop the ability of the pupil to 
get thought quickly and accurately from the 
printed page. 
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To express thought by means of oral or written 
language, dramatization, drawing, paper 
cutting, music, physical activities, etc. 

To gain through reading information to apply 
to some definite purpose. 

To develop the ability to reason and make 
judgments concerning what is read. 

To use books effectively. 

To increase vocabulary. 

To know what to read. 

To acquire habits and tastes. 

To enjoy leisure. 


The music booth was popular not 
only because of the interesting way in 
which the work in the department in- 
terpreted the central poster, but also 
because music was furnished by differ- 
ent grade orchestras from time to time 
during the exhibit. The following aims 
were shown: 

Music 


Good music is a vital element in the education 
of the people. 

Aim of school music: To create a love for good 
music and a desire to participate in its perform- 
ance as best suited to the ability of the child. 

1. Music exerts a definite beneficial effect upon 
the physical, mental, and spiritual life of 
the individual. 

. Music provides an excellent type of intel- 
lectual training. 

. Music has high value as a socializing force. 

. Music unites the people. 

. Music in the public school through the in- 
strumental classes discovers and develops 

, the talented child. 

6. Music is an important agency for bringing 
about a worthy use of leisure. 

7. Music through school orchestras develops 
‘codperative spirit and gives pleasure in the 
performance of ensemble music. 

8. Music opens an avenue of expression to the 
adolescent child. 


Nd 


n> Ww 


In this booth were such things as 
these: poster interpretation of the se- 
lections in the music memory list, orig- 
inal words for music phrases, suitable 
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names for certain types of music, and 
some simple original work in composi- 
tion. 

There was never a time during the 
exhibit when the booth which showed 
the relation between physical and 
social welfare was not a center of inter- 
est. All of the plays, games, or other 
physical activities were beautifully rep- 
resented by the use of hundreds of small 
wire dolls suitably dressed and arranged 
on a large sand table. On the walls of 
this booth were slogans and posters in- 
dicating that one should drink water 
and milk rather than coffee, stay in the 
fresh air as much as possible, take care 
of the teeth, and generally carry out 
faithfully the laws laid down in this 
‘Book of Health.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Aims of Physical Education 


I. To Improve the General Health. 
Hygiene 
Formation of health habits: 
Cleanliness 
Fresh Air 
Eating 
Elimination 
II. To Improve Posture, Establish Muscular 
Control, and Afford Rest. 


Formal Exercise 
Stimulates circulation, respiration, and elimi- 
nation. 
Relieves tension and mental strain. 
Establishes habits of exercise. 
III. To Cultivate a Spirit of Fairness and a Love 
of Sports. 


Games and Athletics 
Teach: 
Will power and self-control 
Initiative and leadership 
Alertness and skill 
Accuracy and decision 
Loyalty and coéperation 


Judgment and quick perception 
Endurance and love of the open 
IV. To Improve the Carriage and Develop Har- 
mony of Bodily Movement. 
Rhythmic Exercises 


Minimum of fatigue and maximum of physical 
benefit. 


The child is the embodiment of the 
future of the race. 

By far the most interesting booth was 
that devoted to history. All of the 
high spots in the course of study were 
worked out in most original and varied 
ways. Beginning with the wall space 
for the first grade and progressing 
around the booth unit by unit, the 
posters showed the problems relating to 
man’s progress through the ages. The 
problems illustrated were, of course, 
those of most interest to the children. 

Some simple comparisons were 
worked out; for instance, in the fourth 
grade, plays and games of the Greeks 
were compared with ours; in the second 
grade, ‘“‘My sister's cradle and the 
cradle of an Indian baby.” Certain 
common elements were featured 
throughout, such as man’s effort to 
handle the problems of food, shelter, 
clothing, and transportation, and the 
long fight for freedom. These were 
seen in some form in the display from 
each grade, the projects that were 
worked out centering about typical life 
problems. In addition to the posters 
which interpreted the course of study, 
there was a series of twenty-seven units 
in the form of small stages on which the 
drama of life was depicted. The vari- 
ous characters were represented by wire 
dolls. All of the details were worked 


out with a great deal of care by the art 
Dressing the dolls was 


department. 
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one of the problems given to the Normal — 


students. 
tory card. 

The first unit dealt with a typical 
home scene and represented the home 
as a factor in civilization. The second 
unit showed the child in his relation to 
the community with firemen, police- 
men, and others as community helpers. 
The third was a scene from early primi- 
tive life, where man freed himself from 
fear of the animals, provided a better 
home, and cooked food by learning to 
use The fourth showed Indian 
life. Here were seen the bow and ar- 
row, man’s first great invention, the 
canoe, and a cornfield, indicating the 
Indians’ contribution to 
tion. Eskimo life showed typical ac- 
tivities. 


Each stage had an explana- 


fire. 


civiliza- 


Early sea people showed the 
beginning of the conquest of the waters. 
The units showing shepherd life were 
very beautiful — Abraham was used as 
a type. Other units showed the con- 
tributions of Greece, Rome, and western 
Europe. Interesting units were the 
Vikings (Leif Ericsson as a type), the 
Norman conquest, winning the Great 
Charter, and the Crusades as they de- 
veloped trade and paved the way for the 
discovery of America. Still others il- 
lustrated the invention of the printing 
press, freeing man from the bondage of 
ignorance and superstition, the dis- 
covery of America, the settlement of 
Georgia, and the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, selected because it made Yorktown 
possible, and because the ancestors of 
many Georgia children helped to win it. 
The birth of a new nation was typified 
by a scene showing Betsy Ross giving 
the flag to George Washington; expan- 
sion, by Daniel Boone in typical pioneer 
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costume and attitude; and the reunion 
of North and South by Henry Grady, 
the peacemaker, beloved by both sec- 
tions. The invention of the cotton gin 
on a Georgia plantation was worked out 
in a very effective manner. Eli Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Nathaniel Greene and the 
new gin were in the foreground. Inthe 
background was a cotton field with 
negroes picking cotton, while others 
were busy separating seed from cotton 
by hand. The last unit was a beautiful 
representation of Flanders Field, with 
the falling doughboy passing the torch 
to us. This scene was very effective. 

The history booth 
crowded. The poster used is given 


was always 
below: 
HISTORY 


History shows us how the present came from 
the past, and indicates how the future will depend 
upon the present. 

Aims: To train pupils to appreciate the op- 

portunity of living in a great democracy. 

To train pupils toappreciate that the actsof cour- 
age (moral and physical), fortitude, persever- 
ance, etc., have made democracy possible. 

To cause them to desire to assume responsi- 
bility for developing it into a still greater 
democracy, and to help to free mankind from 
the shackles of ignorance, superstition, and 
tyranny. 

1. Home life and its interrelationships with 

community life. 

2. Life today in comparison with primitive life. 

3. The domestication of cattle, the beginning of 

trade, and the worship of the true God. 

4. How the Greeks, Romans, Vikings, English, 

- etc., made contributions to civilization. 

. How conditions in Europe paved the way for 
democracy in America. 


un 


6. The beginnings of America. Georgia. 


7. The achievement of liberty. 


The geography booth was worked out 
in similar manner. The central poster 
indicates where emphasis was placed. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


“The ultimate significance of lake, river, plain, 
and mountain is not physical, but social; it is the 
part which it plays in modifying and directing 
human relationships.’”” — Dewey. 

The study of geography shows us the won- 
ders and beauties of the world in which we 
live, and teaches us the interdependence of 
mankind. 


1. The beautiful world in which we live — the 
rain, the wind, the frost, etc. 


to 


. Nature study and elements of geography in 
connection with primitive life. 

. Child life in other lands. 

4. The world as a source of material for the use 

of man. 


w& 


mn 


. The leading centers of manufacturing and 
the chief routes of distribution in the 
United States and its dependencies, with 
special emphasis on Georgia. 

6. The contribution of South America and 
Europe to the rest of the world. 

. The United States in relation to the rest of 
the world. 


Many of the projects displayed in the 
arithmetic booth were in connection 
with the building of our new schools. 
Sources of material were traced (geogra- 
phy) and estimates were made of cost 
and other things within the range of 
experience of the children. Savings 
banks, toy stores, family supplies, and 
cost of clothing for pupils offered other 
opportunities for the application of 
arithmetic to social problems. The 
poster used in connection with this ex- 
hibit is given below. 


ARITHMETIC 


Problems of everyday life call for speed and 
accuracy in manipulating the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. These problems have to do with 
measurements, calculations, etc., in connection 
with daily experiences. These activities, for the 
most part, are related to plays and games, and to 
projects connected with growing, manufacturing, 
ransportation, exchanging, and using materials 


needed for food, shelter, and clothing. These 
projects call for relatively small numbers. 

Ability to read and interpret larger units of 
number is also desirable for information. 


The hundreds of children who visited 
the exhibit spent a great deal of time in 
the booth showing the work in elemen- 
tary science. Evidently they consid- 
ered the work in nature study as vital to 
their interests. 


NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 


‘To learn what is true in order to do what is 
right is the summing up of the whole duty of 
man.” — Huxley. 


Aims of Nature Study and Gardening: 
1. To develop the powers of observation. 
2. To familiarize the child with the world in 
which he lives. 
. To cause the child to recognize man’s friends 
and man’s enemies in nature. 
4. To develop in the child a fondness for the 
open. 
5. To teach appreciation of and respect for the 
rights of others. 
6. To make the child’s life richer, fuller, and 
more satisfying. 
. To broaden the mental outlook. 
. To teach the child to read the work of God 
in nature’s manuscript. 


Ww 


on 


In the elementary school, vocational 
guidance masquerades as home activi- 
ties, community activities, and world 
activities, all consciously directed by 
the teacher toward creating right atti- 
tudes and a desire to participate in the 
work of the world. These beginnings 
were shown in some very clever posters, 
ranging from first grade through the 
seventh, and developing step by step 
the thought that school and life are one. 
Of course, the work of the seventh grade 
dealt quite definitely with vocational 
guidance, as such. The poster used 
was as follows: 








t 
' 
1 
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VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


_ 


. To teach the value and dignity of work. 
. To show how each worker is dependent on 
all other workers. 
3. To interest every pupil in occupations from 
the citizen’s standpoint. 
4. To teach the value and opportunities in the 
fundamental vocations. 


Ny 


Some other posters in the exhibit 
showed how special days were observed 
as real school projects, how the schools 
carry on the regular work in civics, and 
how they take part in special civic cam- 
paigns and like activities. 

In the rooms set aside for the special 
types of work were seen some kinds not 
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found in the regular schools. The ex- 
hibit from the Special Classes and the 
Boys’ Special School contained rugs, 
furniture, toys, clothing, household arti- 
cles, vases, and other things of similar 
nature. In the room used for the dis- 
play of the Opportunity School, a visi- 
tor could have a hat trimmed, nails 
manicured, or letters typed. 

That the exhibit served its purpose 
seems evident from the fact that it was 
crowded from the time it opened in the 
morning until it closed at ten o’clock at 
night; many could not get in. People 
returned time and time again to study 
the work and to take notes. 


A CIVICS PROJECT 


EpitH L. MACNAUGHTAN 
Irving School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


SITUATION 


Lincoln’s birthday had been cele- 
brated by the singing of patriotic airs, 
the pledging of allegiance, and, as a fit- 
ting finale, the reading of Mary Ship- 
man Andrews’ ‘‘The Perfect Tribute.”’ 
It had made its usual emotional appeal. 
While waiting for the gong, a discussion 
came up over this question: 

“Would Abraham Lincoln still ad- 
vocate a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, when 
immigration is not more restricted, and 
the negro population is considered ?”’ 

These were some of the points the 
children made: 


1. “Yes, for it’s the best kind of government 
yet.” 


2. “I think it is the best kind, too, if it can be 
made to work, but it can’t alwgys.” 

3. “It could be made to work if all people were 
educated up to it.” 

4. “It could if people were always as patriotic 
and as good Americans as they are on the Fourth 
of July.” 

5. “We shouldn’t talk. We haven't been able 
to put across a perfectly successful self-govern- 
ment club, and we certainly have education 
enough to doit. I wish we could try another one. 
Can we, Miss MacNaughtan?” 


I had been waiting weeks for this. I 
believe thoroughly in self-government 
clubs, but want them to be self-initia- 
ted. I acquiesced to the suggestion 
that we think over our first question 
and its connection with self-govern- 
ment clubs. 
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FORMULATION OF PROBLEM 


The next day we formulated our 
problem. We put the question, as 
previously stated in the second para- 
graph, before ourselves with a sub- 
question, ‘‘What is a good American?” 
We wrote these questions in our note- 
books where we might list any refer- 
ences, ideas, or proofs concerning them. 
We decided to prove that self-govern- 
ment is best by organizing a good-citi- 
zens’ club to govern our room. 


MY SPECIFIC AIMS 


1. To make the children self-govern- 
ing. (This principally because our 
school is in the so-called ‘silk stock- 
inged’’ district, where the naturally 
temperamental, high-strung children 
need to be encouraged to self-control.) 

2. To inculcate ideals of good citizen- 
ship. 

3. To quicken a desire for active 
citizenship. 

4. To make history and civics truly 
social. 

5. To motivate 
through correlation. 


other subjects 


WORKING OUT THE PROJECT 


The project evolved very rapidly. I 
had to watch closely that it did not 
lose its full and concrete meaning by 
too great an expansion. It went into 
almost every field of school endeavor. 
I will take up each field in turn rather 
than the units of the project as they 
developed day by day. 


THE CIVICS CLUB 


Before an organization was essayed, 
an informal study was made of the 


needs and different kinds of govern- 
ment under an outline similar to this: 


Discussions of Readings from 


1. Government of a 


er Robinson Crusoe 
2. The Family....... Swiss Family Robinson 
ee it, See Scotch Highland Stories 
i RO NE 65505 ss tig ecds:cevarlae. Indian Tales 
5. Feudal Government............. Ivanhoe 
6. The State and Na- 
PN ie otoiaik 2:8 ciaa08 Our Country (Turkington) 
a A re History Stories 


b. Representative 

c. Democratic 
7. The School Government 
8. Self-Government 


~ 


The club was organized with a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and committees. A _ provisional 
constitution was framed and adopted. 
It was frequently amended. This was 
found desirable, and necessary, in order 
to meet the needs of the class in the 
light of their ever-broadening vision as 
we studied together the ideals of true 
self-government. It was entirely the 
work of the children. It was often 
hard for me to keep quiet and remem- 
ber that Experience ranks higher than 
I as a teacher. This explains the fact 
that our club did not work out, at 
once, the usual three departments of 
government as is done in most ‘‘ model 
villages’? or ‘ 
ties.” 


‘schoolroom municipali- 
Each part developed because of 
a real child-need irrespective of formal 
organization. Definite reorganization 
developed naturally after studying the 
Constitution of the United States, when 
comparisons were drawn. May I inter- 
polate? Here is shown the teacher’s 
part in these activities: she must have 
a definite, underlying plan of work so 
that she can provide the situations to: 








| 
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1. Stimulate the pupils to growth. 

2. Awaken in them a desire for purposing. 

3. Inspire them to the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to carry out their de- 
sires. 

4. Maintain their many-sided interests, all of 
which are fundamental to obtaining the worth- 
while results for which she is aiming. 


This lines up the committee work. 


I. Room Committee: 
1. Cleaned boards and erasers. 
2. Kept tables and cupboards in order. 
3. Inspected desks and floor. 
II. First Aid Committee: 
1. Aided pupils who needed special help. 
2. Helped pupils to make up work lost by 
absence. 
3. Helped me by taking charge of class if I 
was called from room. 
III. Social Committee: 
1. Greeted visitors. 
2. Sent flowers and cards to sick. 
3. Arranged programs for special days. 
4. Greeted immigrant pupils and “Irving- 
ized’’ them. 
IV. Banking Committee: 
1. Took care of bank posters. 


2 


2. Kept records of banking. 
V. Health Committee: 
1. Kept temperature chart. 
2. Opened and closed windows. 
3. Took charge of game period. 
VI. Line Committee. This was rather loosely 
organized, for it included: 
1. Keeping order in halls, on stairs, on 
playground. 
2. Caring for playground apparatus. 
3. Doing the odd jobs not falling definitely 
under any other committee work. 


I may say here that the children 
voted down a motion that we elect a 
judge or jury to try cases of infringe- 
ment. It was the consensus of opinion 
that cases would be more fairly decided 
by referendum. (Could there be a bet- 
ter learning situation for such terms as 
referendum, quorum, pro tem, etc.? 
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We might teach and reteach the mean- 
ings of such terms in an abstract man- 
ner with negligible results, but, treated 
objectively thus, they were absorbed 
with no apparent effort.) Any member 
might report a case. The accused had 
the choice of pleading guilty or of de- 
fending himself. If found guilty, the 
club, as a whole, meted out justice. 
Their punishments ran the gamut from 
learning multiplication tables to banish- 
ment from a club meeting. 

Discipline was not emphasized at all, 
however. The motto of the club, ‘‘B? 
and C2” (“‘ Be Square and See Square’’), 
was of invaluable aid. Often just the 
writing of it on the board at a critical 
time saved the delinquent. 

That the room has been quite satis- 
factorily self-governed is proved by the 
fact that we have had: 


1. No unexcused absences or tardiness. 

2. Only one case of arrest by school police. 
(This was of a boy who was transferred to us in 
the morning from a school under rather militaris- 
tic government. He ran bolshevistic in the after- 
noon because he thought our school had little, or 
no, government. His surprise was genuine, and 
the deepest respect for real law and order de- 
veloped in him. He is now a most efficient mem- 
ber of our police force.) 

3. An ever-increasing ability to carry on the 
class work effectively when I am called out of the 
room. Occasionally there are matters of disci- 
pline beyond the immature judgment of the chil- 
dren, but there is undoubted growth in tke spirit 
of good citizenship. 


When I leave the room the president 
takes my chair. The class is taught by 
some member of our “Hall of Fame,” 
which is composed of people doing su- 
perior work in each certain subject. 
When heated arguments interrupt the 
serenity of the classroom, the presi- 
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dent advises laying the question on the 
table until I return. 

We have these clubs, somewhat simi- 
larly organized, in all of our rooms. Our 
principal called a necessary teachers’ 
meeting for eleven o’clock. We all left 
our rooms for a half hour. A supervisor 
happened in and was astonished to find 
the work in the building going on as 
usual with no teacher in sight. 

The club spirit developed another 
aim — to create a desire for active 
citizenship. Our music teacher found 
material enough within the club for an 
A-7 orchestra. The chosen went into 
it keenly till they found that all prac- 
tice time was out of school hours. 
Several balked. The club took it up 
and presented this idea to them. They 
were shown that their attitude was akin 
to that selfishness of full-grown citi- 
zens who would not give of their time 
to fill positions of general benefit to 
humanity. The members were told 
that they would be excused from com- 
mittee work, but would be considered 
poor citizens if they did not fulfill their 
obligation. We have had a successful 
orchestra. 

The same thing occurred in the 
formation of school police. Three boys 
and one girl were detailed for our school 


force. It means the loss of much play 
time. We have had only _ willing 
service. 


In our last club meeting for the year a 
rising vote of thanks was given for 
both groups, at the instigation of the 
boy who had been arrested. 


CIVICS 


The correlation with civics is self- 
evident. There was the keenest inter- 


est in learning how our great country 
was governed, is governed, and what 
problems remain unsolved. It seems 
to me this would give a proper set to 
their formal civics in A-8. We studied 
the Articles of Confederation, Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the Constitution, in 
connection with our history. Indi- 
vidual projects were started. One boy 
made a collection of pictures of state 
officers; one collected pictures of na- 
tional officers; one listed the national 
officers we ought to know, and got the 
majority of the class to learn their 
names and office; a girl evolved the fol- 
lowing code of rules: 


No member of the club should be guilty of: 
1. Running across lawns or gardens. 
. Damaging private or city property. 
. Marking buildings or sidewalks with chalk. 
. Dropping refuse on street. 

5. Disobeying city ordinances. 

Each member should do all in his power to 
beautify America. 


> & N 


The club formally adopted this. 


HISTORY 


Our A-7 required history problem is, 
“How did America gain and maintain 
her freedom?”’’ There were many cor- 
relations here. We stressed the social, 
economic, and political sides of the 
period rather than the military. Two 
boys felt that we didn’t give the war 
prominence enough, so they worked out 
individual projects, tracing out cam- 
paigns and illustrating with pictures 
from an old history or two, donated by 
our principal. One girl, of quite su- 
perior intelligence, became so interested 
in the struggle of mankind for freedom 
that she made a fairly thorough report 
on the French Revolution. 
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USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


The class has learned how to use 
reference books in the search for ma- 
terial on a specific problem. We cata- 
logued articles in books and magazines 
that in any way pertained to our sub- 
ject. Each child had a history topic to 
look up, list references, organize, and 
give orally to the class. Each topic 
concerned either the question of govern- 
ment or of Americanism. 


LANGUAGE 


Outlined below are a few of the lan- 
guage lessons motivated by our problem: 
I. Oral language. 
1. Informal talks in club meetings. 
2. Special programs: Anecdote 
Great American Day, debates. 
3. Talks given in different rooms: “Please 
Help Us Keep Yard Clean.” 
II. Written language. 
I. Letters to Current Events for informa- 
tion. 
2. Letter to our principal asking permis- 
sion to visit a museum. 
3. Parody song for Thrift Day. 
4. Parody rhymes for Self-denial Week.! 


Day, 


Self-denial Week was popularized by 
our civics clubs. More than $100 was 
raised in the building. 

MoTHER HUBBARD 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her children some hose. 
The cupboard was not bare, 


For A-7th had been there, 
And filled it up with clothes. 





A dillar, a dollar, 

A bright Irving scholar — 

In the week of self-denial — 
Gave up his money 

To buy bread and honey 

To make the poor babies smile. 
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Hark! Hark! 


Hark! Hark! Dogs do bark! 
A-7th is coming to school, 

Some with hose, some with clothes, 
To keep the Golden Rule. 


OLD WoMAN IN FLAT 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a flat; 
She had so many children 
Her purse was not fat. 
There was an A-7th 
Who soon found it out, 
And now her condition 
Is turned quite about. 


SOMETHING ORIGINAL 


There was a seventh grade 
Which started self-denial ; 

They saved their copper pennies 
Because it was the style. 

They went without their gum, 
Candy, cake, and pie, 

To raise an enormous sum, 
Themselves they did deny. 


SONG OF SIXPENCE 


Sing a song of sixpence — 
We gave for self-denial — 
Nine and twenty children, 
Giving with a smile. 
When the coins are counted, 
We hope to see a pile, 
Given by A-7th, 
In the week of self-denial. 


5. Each wrote a paper on: 
a. What Is a Good American? 
b. A Criticism of Our Club. 
c. The Best American I Know. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Much geography came into our his- 
tory work. Our A-7 problems are on 


Europe. The correlation came in 
studying immigration from Europe. 
What ideas, ideals, customs, moral 


1 These parodies on Mother Goose verses, “‘inspired"’ by Self-denial Week work, were written by pupils of the A-7 grade, Irving 


School. 
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standards, etc., are being brought in? 
Maps were made showing Europe di- 
vided according to races. We traced 
nationality of many great Americans. 


SPELLING 


This included dictionary study and 
vocabulary drill. Our lists contained 
such words as referendum, amendment, 
ratification, judicial, judiciary, etc. 


READING 


Oral reading. Creating an audience 
situation, we read most of the standard 
patriotic poems and many prose selec- 
tions. We had a daily reader who pre- 
pared selections at home the night be- 
fore. A class discussion followed each 
reading. Many readers brought their 
material from home; the school library 
furnished some, the public library the 
rest. 

Silent reading offered an inexhausti- 
ble field for this work. 


ARITHMETIC 


A good American insures his govern- 
ment by paying taxes; his property, by 
property insurance; his family, by life 
insurance; he invests his money in 
banks, bonds, or stocks; he loans or 
borrows money at a fair rate of inter- 
est; etc. And so our problem carried 
over here definitely. 


THRIFT 


A good American must save. Each 
child had an account in the school 
bank. Each week the banking commit- 
tee totaled the amounts banked by boys 
and girls and found the percentage of 
bankers. If the room was 100 per cent 


in banking, an index dial showed it on 
our door. This ingenious device was 
made by one of the boys. By the end 
of the term it showed 100 per cent six- 
teen times. Within the room was a 
poster representing two clowns on a 
teeter-totter. If the girls had a higher 
percentage than the boys, their clown 
was up and the boys’ clown was down, 
and vice versa. Most of the time the 
clowns were on an equal basis. 

A lesson in good citizenship came in 
here. It was found that in order to 
make their side 100 per cent bankers, 
some children were borrowing money, 
buying stamps, getting credit for having 
banked, and then returning stamps to 
creditor. Borrowing was tabooed be- 
cause it destroyed the underlying prin- 
ciples of thrift. This problem arises 
anew each year with different groups, 
but is handled by some good citizen. 


EVALUATION OF PROJECT 

The project, as a whole, worked out 
satisfactorily. I feel that my objec- 
tives have been gained. It has not all 
been smooth sailing. One cannot ex- 
pect mature judgment on the part of 
children. I know that the children now 
feel that self-government is the best 
kind of government, that it entails 
duties as well as privileges, that liberty 
does not mean license, that an ever- 
broadening education is necessary for 
the best type of citizenship. 

These selections from compositions 
prove these points: 

L. K. writes: Our club has been a success. 
We have worked hard, learned much, but didn’t 
get tired doing it. It is up to us to make the con- 


ditions in our country such that Abraham Lin- 
coln can look down and say, ‘‘May the govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people never perish from this earth.” 


F. — Things I like about our club: 
1. We did things. 
. We weren’t bored all the time. 


to 


2 


3. Our teacher didn’t have to be cross. 

4. My mother is letting us try the same 
plan at home. Dad doesn’t like it 
yet. 

5. Any child who didn’t like the club 

was just sore because he couldn’t 

rule. 


K.—I didn’t think I'd like a club because 
I'd rather be told what I couldn’t do. Then 


I don’t have to bother to think. Now I like 
to think about what I do and whether I 
play fair. 

Kk. — The club taught me that my room has 


thirty children in it and I am just one-thirtieth of 
the room, not counting Miss MacNaughtan. 
Some kids in some schools think they are all the 


room. 


A GOOD AMERICAN 


The following are extracts from lan- 
guage papers: 


1. We should respect our flag, be patriotic 
every day, support our Constitution. 

2. We should obey laws made by a majority. 

3. We should stop bragging and get busy and 
help correct our country’s faults. 

4. Learn how a country is run before we try to 
run it. 

5. Give our best according to our abilities and 
appreciate the fellow who is doing the same; that 
is, a farmer is not a hick. 

6. Everyone is born equal according to some. 
I don’t think so, but I'll try to help make it so. 

7. Remember we are citizens now. We don’t 
have to wait till we are twenty-one. 

8. Small laws are as important as big laws. 
Don't ride on the sidewalk. 

9g. Don’t be afraid to do the right thing. If 
you can’t stand being laughed at, what would 
you do before a Big Bertha? 

10. Freedom means getting and giving. 
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II. Extra-curricular Activities 
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The introduction of extra-curricular 
activities was also a natural develop- 
ment of the great shift of attitude from 
subject matter to child training. Actu- 
ated by such motives as the doctrine of 
individual differences and the tryout, 
and what were proclaimed the cardinal 
principles of secondary education, it is 
not to be wondered at that closely asso- 
ciated with the Junior High School 
movement should be found the growth 
of what are called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

It seemed natural enough, therefore, 
a month or so after my arrival at the 
John Winthrop School, to take up with 
the teachers there the proposition of 
introducing some additional activities. 
When several teachers volunteered to 
try out the plan, it promised well for 
the venture. In the fall of 1920 we 
started with the following activities: 
Art, Astronomy, Dramatic, Orchestra, 
Science, and Woodworking clubs. 
Meetings were held from 8.45 to 9.30 
on Mondays, with the assembly coming 
from 9.30 to 10.00. 

On the first Monday of school, the 
idea was explained to all the children 
and the list of clubs with names of con- 
ductors was placed before them. By 
Wednesday each child wishing to join a 
certain club was to have written a note 
of request to the conductor of said club. 
The teacher was to select the thirty 


1 The first part of this article appeared in the May number. 
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pupils who, through his own knowledge 
or through ‘inquiry, he thought best 
fitted for the work of the club and to 
notify said thirty to meet him on the 
following Monday. Children not se- 
lected were distributed for study peri- 
ods with teachers not conducting clubs. 
All but the Woodworking Club ap- 
peared in the assemblies. The work of 
this club was seen in articles made for 
the hall and for science and history 
classes. 

There was a natural dissatisfaction 
that all children were not given the 
opportunity of enjoying this side of the 
life of the school and I, therefore, urged 
and encouraged the remaining teachers 
to attempt the introduction of some 
other activity. Debating and Spanish 
clubs were added toward the middle 
of the year. Uncertainty of their own 
abilities and accomplishments was all 
that restrained the other teachers from 
entering into the work, but the spirit 
gradually spread and within three 
months of the beginning of school in 
1921-1922 we had added Glee, History, 
Choral, and Recreational Mathematics 
clubs. 

The time of the activities was shifted 
from the first period on Monday to the 
last period on Friday and the assembly 
was given the first period on Monday. 
This proved a much more satisfactory 
arrangement than the original one. 
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Last school year we were able to start 


with every teacher handling a club and 
every pupil participating. This par- 
ticipation is and should be compulsory. 
True it is that not every child will find 
himself in the club of his first choice, 
and many will find themselves, or will 
be found, where they do not belong. A 
reasonable arrangement of transfers 
which include the office, the teacher 
discharging, and the teacher receiving 
will adjust a large number of these 
cases. 

Naturally, some activities are more 
sought after than others. Therefore 
those who fail of their first choice are 
assembled by me on the Friday of first 
meeting and informed of the clubs 
whose full quota of membership has not 
yet been reached. The second choice 
usually takes care of all, though there 
will be a number of cases for transfer in 
the first month. 

The activities for this school year 
comprise the Art, Basketry, Book, De- 
bating, Dramatic, Embroidery, Glee, 
History Explorers’, Orchestra, Radio, 
Recreational Mathematics, Spanish, 
Stereopticon, and Woodworking clubs. 
Each club has its own internal student 
organization and, as far as possible, 
general conduct of the work is in the 
hands of the pupils. They form their 
own organization, choose their officers, 
and plan their program where possible. 
The teacher occupies as far as may be 
the position of guide and counselor. 

The spirit of those clubs which offer 
a greater opportunity for activity by 
the pupils is serious and interested. 
The children look forward to the meet- 
ing time and make use of every minute. 
It is no surprising occurrence to find 
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two, three, or more clubs carrying on 
to or even beyond the 3.30 bell. 

These activities afford a chance of 
reaching pupils in a more natural re- 
lation than that of the classroom. They 
have an avocational aspect in that they 
assume to use and do, at least in part, 
use some talent or interest of pupils not 
affected by regular school work. On 
the other hand, they tend to develop 
in pupils abilities which were not 
formerly noteworthy. I recall dis- 
tinctly the school assembly last year, 
when a ninth-year boy, well-intentioned 
but ‘‘short’’ in many respects, es- 
pecially along the line of English, 
appeared as a debater and presented 
his side with such fire, vim, and clear- 
ness as to arouse and hold every person 
in the hall. It reacted upon his regular 
work so that he was able to pass and 
when the returns of his work for the 
tenth year reached me, the boy was 
more than holding the ground won. 
Another is the case of a boy sent to the 
prevocational school after two years in 
grade seven, who returns each Friday 
afternoon to act as chief participant in 
the Radio Club work. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CLUBS 

A brief outline of the activities may 
be of service. 

The work of the Art Club thus far 
has consisted of the making of birthday 
and: Christmas cards and coloring of 
pictures with pastel and water color; 
the modeling and designing of laval- 
lieres from plasticine and enamel; the 
designing and painting of vases with 
enamel. These vases are made from 
artistically shaped jars and _ bottles. 
Pencil drawing, copying pictures, and 
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the designing and painting of bulbs for 
electric lights are further endeavors of 
the members of the Art Club. 

In the Basketry Club the children 
have learned to weave beautiful serving 
trays and glass containers. At very 
small cost they produce objects of 
beauty and value. Thus far they have 
made thirty-two 10-inch sandwich trays, 
ten 12-inch sandwich trays, seven gin- 
ger ale sets consisting of coasters for 
six glasses, one ginger ale set with 
additional place in center for pitcher, 
one work basket, three large oval trays, 
16 by 24 inches, and one oval tray, 
12 by 16 inches. Some of these trays 
had a background of milkweed adornéd 
with graceful sprays of grass and with 
butterflies. Others had a background of 
cretonne. Many were made to be given 
as Christmas presents. Indeed the 
children like the work so much that 
many sacrifice moving-picture shows 
and candy and use the money for their 
materials. 

The aims of the Book Club are: 
(1) to teach the children how to use the 
Public Library more intelligently; (2) 
to teach the quick and effective use of 
books of reference; and (3) to help 
the children to a wider acquaintance 
with good books. The work consists of 
the arranging and numbering of books, 
the meaning and use of the card cata- 
logue, and knowing some of the rules 
governing the use of library books, 
especially in the relation to good citi- 
zenship. There are also lessons on the 
use of books, explanatory of the various 
parts: e. g., title page, contents, index, 
etc., and their uses. The development 
of a greater appreciation is sought 
through directed reading and the pro- 
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gramming of special sessions; e. g., a 
“Story Book” session, an ‘‘QOut-of- 
Door” session, a ‘‘Great Men and 
Women” session, etc. 

The office of the Debating Club needs 
no explanation. The members conduct 
it almost entirely. Committees select 
questions weeks ahead and assign the 
particular debaters for each question. 
All are expected to make a general 
preparation of the question in order to 
take advantage of the occasion when 
debating is thrown open to the “‘floor.”’ 
This club has contributed on several 
occasions to the assembly. 

We all think and speak with pride of 
the efforts of the Dramatic Club. Its 
average yearly work consists of one 
major production and two or three 
presentations on a smaller scale. Its 
major work is given usually in the 
spring in co6peration with the orches- 
tra. 

In its first year, it gave two produc- 
tions to the school assemblies, viz., 
“The Maid of Orleans’ and ‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ the dramatic 
version of the latter being arranged by 
the teacher in charge. 

In the spring the club presented in 
public performances ‘Three Pills in a 
Bottle,’ a Harvard Dramatic Club 
production, and ‘The Miraculous 
Pitcher,’’ a classic myth whose dra- 
matic version was arranged by the 
children. As a result of this public 


performance, we were enabled. to pur- 
chase a very fine curtain for the stage. 

In 1921-1922 the club presented at 
school assemblies and for Home and 
School Association meetings the follow- 
ing: A Christmas pageant written by 
the teacher in charge; Washington and 
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Lincoln plays in codéperation with 
seventh-grade history classes; and ‘‘ The 
Black Pearl,”’ a play from Stevenson’s 
Dramatic Reader. 

For the public performance it pre- 
sented “Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil,’ from Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Plays, and ‘The Play- 
room,”’ a 47 Workshop production with 
a story-book interlude by Miss Bren- 
nan, the teacher in charge. The returns 
are being used for orchestral instru- 
ments, stage settings, or properties. 

On the day before Thanksgiving the 
club presented to the assembled school 
‘The First Thanksgiving ”’ as its initial 
effort of last year. At Christmas the 
children presented a play written by 
the teacher in charge, entitled ‘The 
Blind Shall See,”’ and demonstrating 
the spirit of love and charity character- 
istic of that season. In the spring two 
more plays, ‘‘Jean Valjean,’’ adapted 
from Victor Hugo, and ‘‘The Neck- 
lace’’ were prepared and given in 
assembly and at the March meeting of 
the Home and School Association. 

The annual presentation of the school 
year made in conjunction with the 
Orchestra consisted of ‘‘The Knave of 
Hearts,” a light comedy, and ‘‘ The Sil- 
ver Thread,” from the Treasury of Plays. 

The membership of the Embroidery 
Club, as you might infer, is composed 
entirely of girls. They not only learn 
the various stitches necessary to em- 
broidery, but actually accomplish fin- 
ished pieces of work. Knitting is also 
done, and many girls take advantage 
of the opportunity to make Christmas 
gifts. 

This and the Basketry Club appeal 
more to the home than the other clubs, 
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at least in the beginning, because they 
are more easily understood and to the 
‘practical-minded”’ parent they appear 
to show some “‘sense,’’ because what 
the children learn may be put to use 
at home. 

The Glee Club furnishes melody for 
us at assemblies and at the monthly 
afternoon meetings of mothers of the 
Home and School Association. Its 
members were picked by the assistant 
director of music, subject to their own 
desire to join. 

The work of the History Explorers’ 
Club is a bit different from what its 
name might seem to signify at first 
thought. The word ‘Explorers’ is 
subjective in application rather than 
objective. Each pupil is an explorer. 
He hunts for stories of the past of our 
community and tells them. He hunts 
for history stories of any other peoples 
or communities in which he is particu- 
larly interested and presents them. 
Among the articles that have been 
brought in and discussed are: a 
French helmet and a German helmet, 
each worn in the World War; a sword 
worn in the Civil War; a British marine 
belt; a German iron cross; a belt worn 
by an American soldier in the Spanish 
War; a model of a South Sea Island 
boat; a Norwegian butter and egg 
basket; an old Norwegian mortar and 
pestle used to grind spices; and a 
spinning wheel. .The children have 
made field trips to Governor Shirley’s 
house, to ‘‘Warren Hurst’? and the 
Warren Monument, and to the Roxbury 
Latin School, discussing on their way 
the significance of street names. 

The Orchestra is the most actively 
engaged of all our organizations. Its 
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coéperation with the Dramatic Club 
in the annual production to which 
admission is charged has been men- 
tioned above. It shares in the ex- 
penditure of the returns of these pro- 
ductions, procuring instruments which 
can be used and still remain the 
property of the school and also in 
purchasing other instruments, if need 
be, upon which new students may 
begin taking lessons while they return, 
in installments, the cost thereof. Our 
Orchestra plays at all assemblies, the 
regular weekly and special holiday, at 
the monthly afternoon meetings for 
mothers under the auspices of the Home 
and School Association, and at the three 
evening meetings of that association. 
It has now a large membership and 
is the pride of every John Winthrop 
student. 

In the year 1920-1921 we installed, 
at our own expense, a rather costly 
wireless outfit for the Wireless Club. 
The next year this club took up the 
study of the radio and _ purchased 
material to complete an equipment 
suitable for giving entertainment to 
the whole school. Its members have 
constructed simple outfits of their own, 
mostly crystal sets, which they bring 
to the club and operate, explaining the 
construction. 

The Recreational Mathematics Club 
is one which will present an almost 
completely new field to most people. 
It aims to make the subject of mathe- 
matics a live one, to get away from 
formality and logical deductions, and 
to make the ideas and processes of 
mathematics natural and real to pupils. 
The study of the history of a subject 
has an enlivening influence, so we study 
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the attempts of the early peoples to 
count and to write numbers. We trace 
the history to our own wonderful sys- 
tem. The pupils see that mathematics 
came about naturally because the earli- 
est people found it necessary to count 
and measure. Hence Arithmetic and 
Geometry. 

The many puzzles are thought pro- 
moting, furnish drill in the processes, 
and at the same time furnish enter- 
tainment. The magic squares of many 
kinds are peculiar arrangements of 
number which show interesting 
sults. Through these, much computa- 
tion is done. Dominoes used in guessing 
numbers (two or more unknown) fur- 
nish a little algebra. The children be- 
come much interested and an arith- 
metic atmosphere is created. Many 
children not in the club bring in data, 
which shows that the work is talked 
over. Pupils return from the high 
school to participate in the work. 

In the geometric field the primitive 
designs are studied. The Indians used 
various geometric forms in their shel- 
ters, weaving, basketry, and pottery. 
The geometric forms found in nature 
and those found in everyday life 
buildings, bridges, etc. — are studied. 
The symmetry in the drawing class 
comes to life in the club. A library of 
books on the subject has been started so 
that children may do the research work. 

The Spanish Club, to a large extent, 
supplements for its members the work 
of the classroom. It aims to produce a 
better working knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to make a brief outline of the 
history and customs of the country, and 
to become acquainted with its tradi- 
tions and legends, especially of the 
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Alhambra. In the pursuit of these 
aims, it has studied and presented to 
us a short play in Spanish. 

The Stereopticon Club consists of a 
group whose aims are to acquire a 
knowledge of the principles of the 
lantern and its method of operation 
and to prepare lantern talks for their 
own education and pleasure and for 
presentation in assembly. They have 
already given a stereopticon lecture 
with a set of beautifully colored slides 
borrowed from a transcontinental rail- 
way. Each member prepared talks on 
several slides and the lantern was oper- 
ated by certain of the members. 

The Woodworking Club is at first 
limited to ninth-year boys. If there is 
room, others are admitted on appli- 
cation. These boys make various arti- 
cles of use to some particular activity 
of the school, e. g., bulletin boards, a 
stand for the stereopticon, a radio 
frame, etc. 

The warrant for introducing these 
activities into the field of secondary 
education is founded upon the social 
philosophy basic to this period of 
education, the preparation for the 
worthy use of leisure, which is in 
accord with one of the seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education, and 
upon the practical results for good in 
their effect upon the character of the 
individual pupil, the general morale of 
the school, and the possible life-work of 
certain individuals. 

The extreme formality which is un- 
fortunately so rigidly observed in too 
many classrooms cannot be maintained 
in these activities. The child directly 
interested in what he is doing is much 
more natural with those associated with 
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him in this pursuit. He tends to lose 
the restraint of self-consciousness and 
to think of the teacher more in the 
light of a codperator. The bond of a 
common interest dispels that great 
bogie of formality behind which so 
many of us in the past have hidden our 
real natures from children and which 
is impenetrable to children because 
their very natures shrink from the 
frigid and unnatural. Often an en- 
tirely new personality ‘flowers out”’ 
to the view of the delighted children, 
happiness begins to pervade the at- 
mosphere of the room, and confidence 
and confidences become a part of the 
relationship between teacher and child. 
I know that I myself have become 
more nearly ‘‘pal”’ with pupils through 
our mutual interest in athletics, and 
other teachers have found this increased 
confidential relation with pupils through 
the extra-curricular activities. 

The work of these clubs is to a large 
degree of an individual nature and still 
requires for its perfecting the combined 
effort of all: e. g. the Dramatic Club and 
Orchestra. Consequently, individual 
responsibility is developed, individual 
initiative is given opportunity, and yet 
consideration of the good of the whole 
is maintained. These are the attributes 
of good citizenship and all over the 
land we are now in the throes of trying 
to develop this same quality. 

The activity elected by each pupil is 
very apt to assume the nature of a 
‘“‘hobby”’ and thus provide him with an 
interest to occupy much of his leisure 
time. The trend of life is toward de- 
creasing the number of working ‘hours, 
and more and more men from the 
various walks of life are finding them- 
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selves with increasing hours of leisure 
at their disposal. A weighty respon- 
sibility rests upon educators of today to 
see that pupils leaving our schools are 
equipped to the largest measure 
possible to use their leisure time prop- 
erly. Distractions are abundant. 
Therefore, wherever we aid in creating 
in children a desire and a will to pursue 
some particular interest, we are helping 
these individuals toward a proper use 
of their leisure and ultimately are 
assisting in the making of better citi- 
zens. 

The beneficial results to individuals 
are directly reflected in the general 
tone of the regular school work, a more 
personal interest in the general good is 
apparent, and a greater degree of 
individual responsibility is assumed. 
Discipline is a much rarer commodity 
because school conduct is more nearly 
pursuing the trend of life. Several 
examples to substantiate these claims 
may be cited. The teacher in charge 
of the History Explorers’ Club testifies 
that thirty-five per cent of the members 
reported higher marks in history for 
the last period and this does not include 
ten members who received “A” both 
periods; that twelve members frequent 
the library much more often because of 
the club; and that one boy is becoming 
a specialist along historical lines, his 
teacher claiming that he knows more 
of the history of the world now than 
any boy of his years she has met. 

The teacher of drawing states that 
the work of the Art Club has increased 
the assurance of pupils in the design 
work of their daily problems. Several 


individuals are cited as exhibiting a 
much greater degree of interest in all 
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their work as a result of membersbip in 
this club. Two boys in particular have 
shown a decided improvement and 
developed an initiative in presenting 
and developing new problems that was 
unsuspected by their teachers. There 
is doubt that this vein of gold in them 
would have been reached in the ordi- 
nary course of school work. 

The testimony of one of our staff 
who came to us in midyear and had the 
opportunity for a month or two to stand 
aside and observe is of interest. She 
says, ‘‘As a result of club work, I have 
found Ralph B., interested in radio, 
able to talk in oral composition. Be- 
fore he recalled this outside activity, he 
took no part in the oral composition 
period. Francis S., a member of the 
History Explorers’ Club, assisted the 
class in a dictation lesson recently 
when Evacuation Day was to be studied 
for capitalization. He enlightened the 
class concerning the historical signifi- 
cance of the day. Since this section 
of United States history is not a part 
of sixth-grade work, I feel it was a good 
result of his club work, as he stated. 
Lota P., Ralph B., and Isaac Z. have 
improved their reading and have 
brought in to literature period some 
good suggestions for book reports. 
They are members of the Reading Club. 
The eagerness with which they are 
anxious to pass when the bell rings at 
2.50 seems a further indication of their 
interest in club meetings.” 

What the practical results for indi- 
viduals may be can best be understood 
through an account of a few cases 
already experienced in this brief time. 

A member of the Orchestra who 
started as a drummer and gradually 
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acquired the various other instruments 
for ‘“‘traps’’ has already begun as a 
teacher of the latter and will undoubt- 
edly pursue this as a life work. This 
is doubly fortunate because the boy 
was not likely to be a success in any 
professional or other mechanical line. 
He will probably not finish high school. 

The Radio Club possesses a marked 
example of a boy’s awakening to general 
success in school and in his own char- 
acter through a live interest in this 
activity. As a positive failure in the 
middle of the seventh year, mainly from 
lack of interest in his school work, he 
was transferred to the electrical division 
of the prevocational school. He had 
been a member of the Wireless Club, 
and when we installed our radio outfit 
he returned and requested that he be 
permitted to come back each Friday 
for the club meeting. He developed 
an intense interest in the work and 
became a changed boy. He is the 
president and most active member of 
the Radio Club and has developed into 
a responsible and manly “chap.” 
There is littke doubt that he has a 
future before him. He now constructs 
radio outfits for sale. 

Though there is no intent through 
the Dramatic Club to develop indi- 
viduals for the stage, yet the poise and 
lack of consciousness attained will 
stand children in good stead in their 
future. It is a wonderful aid toward 
developing power in self-expression and 
the use of English. Here again we can 
cite the case of a boy whose work in 
English in the seventh year was well 
below average and whose interest and 
general character was no better than 
average. He could be given only a 


“Super’s” part during his seventh 
year, but his earnestness and intense 
interest won him a secondary character 
part in one of the 1921-1922 produc- 
tions and he made it and it made him. 
Last year he took the leading part as 
Jean Valjean in the play of that name 
presented to the Home and School 
Association and will have a like place 
in the coming public production. His 
general school work has shown a 
corresponding improvement. He is a 
most dependable boy, is respected by 
pupils and teachers alike, and has 
entire direction of the stage manage- 
ment of all plays. 

This club also affords us a splendid 
example of the spirit of codperation. 
It occurred as the children were pre- 
paring for a Christmas play. A certain 
boy, even after much practice, could 
not learn a little dance step which 
came in the part assigned to him. The 
teacher was obliged to take the part 
from him and he said, a bit imperfectly 
as regards the English but with no 
possibility of missing the spirit, ‘‘ That’s 
all right. I think like this: why every 
feller wants the show to be good and if 
he can’t do his part as good as some one 
else, why he should give it up so’s the 
play will be better.” 

One would not select a Mathematics 
Club as a source of awakening and 
development, but three boys present 
conspicuous examples of growth due to 
their membership therein. They were 
extremely diffident and so self-conscious 
that they disliked to talk. It is a part 
of the club work for individuals to find 
and present to the group puzzles based 
on some mathematical principle. One 
of the above-mentioned boys brought 
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in an excellent puzzle based on the 
Pythagorean Theorem. As this was 
something he had solved and which the 
others found difficult, it put him in a 
superior frame of mind, a condition 
exactly suited to his need. When 
questioned by his fellow members, he 
became so interested as to forget self 
and on completing his work he felt and 
received the approbation of his fellows 
and teacher. He soon began to take 
his share of the regular class work and 
to assume an easy, natural manner. 
His case is but a sample of what the 
club work can do for a timid child. 
The chance to express one’s ideas freely 
and the social atmosphere aids them in 
developing and encourages them to use 
their natural talents which might other- 
wise never be brought out. 

The Basketry Club offers us one very 
marked example of initiative and in- 
dustry and another of the beneficial 
effect of such work as an aid to disci- 
pline. The teacher in charge had 
casually mentioned that she was making 
a floor lamp and the next day one of the 
boys asked if he could not make one. 
Though the teacher rather discouraged 
the idea because of the expense and the 
amount of work, the boy still persisted 
inthe wish. Accordingly, after making 
the frame in the manual training room 
and devising a scheme for fastening his 
reed thereon, he visited a department 
store where he learned how to make a 
shade of silk. He designed and made 
his own frame for the shade, wired the 
frame of the stand and completed the 
weaving. He has also planned to deco- 
rate the reed surface of the lamp. 
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The second case concerns a girl who 
has been a problem for more than two 
years. She had applied for the Bas- 
ketry Club at the beginning of the year, 
but had not been accepted, and during 
the first half had repeated the request 
to the teacher in charge. The large 
membership made it unwise to add 
more, but toward February the teacher 
and I decided to try the girl to see if the 
interest were real. The result more 
than justified our hope. Her interest 
in the work and her desire to stay in the 
club carried over to her class work and 
a general improvement in attitude was 
remarked by all. 

These are but sample cases. More 
could be cited showing improvement, 
moral, mental, and material. The 
vivid interest of the school as a whole 
during this period of the week’s work 
is apparent in the eagerness with which 
the clubs are approached, the ear- 
nestness and desire to help which actu- 
ates the operation of each club, and the 
happiness attained and shown by the 
children at the close of the period. 

I feel certain that this particular 
phase of the work of the Junior High 
School is a progressive step in the train- 
ing of our young people. Iam confident 
that the school which gives full consid- 
eration to the human side of its pupils, 
the school which affords the fullest 
opportunity for moral, mental, and 
physical growth, will obtain its own 
reward in the form of busy, eager, think- 
ing childhood to a degree greater than 
ever before and in a teaching corps 
happy and untiring in its efforts toward 
greater attainment. 





MAKING THE COURSE OF STUDY—II' 
A. S. BARR 


Assistant Director in Charge of Supervision, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
V. CHECKING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY? 


To what extent is the course of study of practical assistance to those that use 
it? From general observation it would seem that their makers are a bit hazy 
about the usableness of courses of study; at least no technique for checking this 
has as yet appeared. The data that follows was collected in connection with a 
survey of the Detroit Course of Study in English. The plan used is suggested 
as a good one for the study of effectiveness of instructional materials. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 3 
Explanation: The Detroit Course of Study in English is to be revised and reprinted. A committee 
has been appointed to work under Miss Beverley’s direction on the needed revisions. You will 
confer a great favor if you will answer the questions listed below and return this questionnaire to 
Miss Clara Beverley, English Department, Room 510, Yost Building, Washington Boulevard and 
Grand River, not later than March 1. 


Name 





Type of work 





How long have you been teaching English in Detroit? 





Directions: Check the answer which most nearly expresses your opinion, or supply an answer. 
Organization of the Book. 


1. Do you have difficulty in finding things in 
the book? 


. None. 
. A little. 
. A great deal. 


ww nN 


— 


2. What arrangement of the book would you . The arrangement of the present course (con- 

think most desirable? tents arranged under three heads: stand- 
ards, methods, materials). 

. Contents grouped by subjects (7. e. all discus- 
sion of oral composition in one place, of 
written composition in another, etc.). 

3. Contents grouped by grade. 

4. A separate volume for each grade. 


tN 


3. What kind of index do you think most valu-_1. By grades as in the present course. 
able? 


tN 


. A general alphabetical index by items. 

. By subjects (literature, oral composition, etc.). 

. Aseparate index for standards, one for methods 
and one for materials. 


> Ww 


1 The first part of this article appeared in the May number. 


? The material for checking the effectiveness of the Course of Study was supplied by Miss Clara E. Beverley, Supervisor of 
English. 


3 This questionnaire was submitted to all teachers of composition, literature, and spelling in the elementary grades. 
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Specific Changes Recommended. 


1. In the accompanying chart check thus (VY), 
those grades for which the course is satis- 
factory and thus (X) those for which it is 
not. Leave spaces blank in those cases 
where you feel that you have not had 
sufficient experience to judge. 


2. As in the above question check thus (¥), 
the course handles 
satisfactorily, and thus (X) those unsatis- 


Elaborate all (X) 
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all (X) answers. 


those items which 


factorily cared for. 
answers. 
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Methods | Materials 





















































Items 





Standards 


Methods | Materials 











Oral comp. 





Writ. comp. 





Letter writing 





Reproduction 





Capitals 





Punctuation 





Sentence sense 





Vocabulary 





Grammar 
forms 





Dictation 





Oral Reading, 
Mechs. 





Enunciation 





Inter., Apprec. 





Literature 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miscellaneous. 


1. What needs, if any, in your teaching of 
English, has this course failed to satisfy? 


2. List here any suggestions you have which 
are not covered by the questions above. 


Extent of Use. 


1. How often do you normally refer to the 
course? 


2. To what extent do you follow this course in 
your teaching? 


Content. 


1. Have you found the discussion of standards 
helpful? 


2. Have you found the discussion of methods 
helpful? 


3. Have you found the discussion of materials 
helpful? 


4. What parts of the course, if any, do you 
think could be left out without impairing 
its usefulness? 


5. What, if anything, has been omitted that 
should be included? 
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— 


AuPwnd es 


- Not at all. 


Once a semester. 


. Once a month. 

. Once a week. 

. Once a day. 

. Several times daily. 


. Not at all. 
. Partially. 
. Entirely. 


. Not at all. 
. Fairly so. 
. Very. 


. Not at all. 
. Fairly so. 


3. Very. 


1. Not at all. 


. Fairly so. 
. Very. 
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6. Are the materials suggested available in the 1. Only toa slight degree. 
building where you now teach? . In part. 
3. Completely. 


NO 


Miscellaneous. 


1. Should the course take cognizance of the 1. Yes. 
platoon organization by defining the re- « No. 
spective duties of home and literature 3. Don’t know. 


to 


teachers in English instruction? 


2. Should the course differentiate between’ 1. Yes. 


























X, Y, Z pupils in matters of standards, 2. No. 
etc.? 3. Don’t know. 
3. Wherein, if not all, is the course not adapted __ 
to the teaching of foreign children? 
4. Is the book mechanically satisfactory (type, 
binding, paper, etc.)? 
, SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 











: = : Mechanics of book | Adapted to 
Should platoon be | Differentiate between 
considered ? a, %; and Z 





foreign chil- 


















































| Type | Binding | Paper | dren 
: —| | | 
ae. Don’t | |... | Don’t} 7 Pa. Bi 7 9 | i |. | Don’t 
25 | N | Total | yes Total | Yes! No 25] ] 251 No | Yes | 
Yes | No | know |Yes| No aa, | ™_ Ne | Yes} No Yes) No | Yes} No te 
| | | 
me, Py ere, Peo rs wy om ee 7) a 
150 11 | 80 | 241 | 141) 43 72 226 |159} 9 |154] 91 |140| O | 15] I] 5 
| Sagi ek Pl eae aa | | | | i a a 
62 2 | 4.6| 24:9 % | 55 16.7] 28.3 | % 104.6) 5.4 |62.8)37.2| 100] O |71.4/ 4.8] 23.8 
Remarks No. of teachers 
Present etandaras too high for foreign ChIren... ...... ices ese ceccceccctccceees II 
I os oe gh da cara ues ina ign icashapawia wats amma k 13 
More material needed—wide range of stories and poems..............eee cece eens 8 
Iyeed Mate VOCROUIATY ANG CHUNCIATION CIS... ... oe ceeccaawcscerocsesceceiees 5 
a a ORT INN Spee oa s2 n'6 ass cova rasince Hae ecient ask Riel oxic tain le Alem Riecereevacesens 5 
Teacher must use own judgment for standards and requirements. ...............06- 3 
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SPECIFIC CHANGES RECOMMENDED 
Handled Satisfactorily 
Handled Unsatisfactorily 
a Stand- | Meth-| Mate- oO Stand- | Meth-| Mate- o7 
Grades ards ods | rials Total | ‘7% Items ards ods | rials Total | % 
26 25 23 74 | 90.2|| Oral Comp. 183 149 148 | 480 | 91.7 
IB 3 I 4 8 9.8 8 20 15 43 8.3 
27 27 24 78 87.7|| Written Comp. 178 141 142 | 461 | 94.4 
IA 4 2 5 II 12.3 6 12 9 27 | 5.6 
35 34 29 98 | 89.0}| Letter Writing 175 157 148 | 480] 95.8 
2B 2 3 7 12 11.0 9 6 21 4.2 
43 43 37 123 | 90.3}|| Reproduction 172 152 142 | 466 | 95.3 
2A 3 2 7 12 | 9-7 9 10 14 33] 4-7 
62 44 38 144 | 91.8}| Capitals 181 154 | 147 | 482] 99.1 
3B 2 3 8 13 8.2 I 2 I 4 9 
57 53 45 155 88. || Punctuation 178 148 145 471 | 98.3 
3A 2 4 14 21 cs 2 4 2 8 LF 
65 57 47 169 | 90.8 | Sentence Sense 163 144 133 | 440 | 92.4 
4B 2 3 12 17 9.2}| 9 13 I 36 7.6 
| 
76 64 58 198 | 90.7 | Vocabulary 154 135 137 | 426 | 95.3 
4A 2 5 12 19 9.3 7 8 6 21 4.7 
75 64 57 196 | 88.2|| Grammar Forms| 174 132 134 | 440 | 95.6 
5B 5 7 14 26 11.8 8 6 6 20} 4.4 
73 63 57 193 92.3|| Dictation 156 139 123 | 418 | 92.2 
5A * 2 10 16 7 ee 9 8 18 35 Pe 
75 69 63 | 207 | 91.1|| Reading, etc. 136 120 120 | 376 | 96.6 
6B 4 5 II 20 8.9 + 4 5 13 | 3-4 
69 69 58 196 | 90.3}| Enunciation 137 143 | 117 | 397 | 95.2 
6A 5 4 12 21 9:7 4 7 9 20 4.8 
61 54 48 163 92 .6|| Interpretation 132 112 Il 355 | 89.6 
7B 3 4 6 13 7-4 12 17 14 43 | 10.4 
50 43 38 | 131 | 92.2\| Literature 134 114} 108 | 356] 83. 
7A 2 4 5 II 7.8 19 22 32 7s 1 az 
43 37 36 | 116 | 92. 
8B 4 3 3 10 8. 
37 30 28 95 | 94 
8A I 3 2 6 6 
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NEEDs Not SATISFIED 


Per cent 
9 


NOM aroha ceo ictatia fa rs Tonaistissbimias Suenusa gts Snanateus 
Stories and poems lack interest........ 
Greater variety of stories and poems... . 
Greater variety of models............. 
New and more methods in reproduction. 
More stories for outside reading........ 
Standards for X, Y, Z pupils. 
More dictation i, 
Definite outline in grammar for 7th and 

8th high school preparation. . ae 


Hiastentive lessons in socialized composi- 

ren ras re eae 
More definite technical work in 6th grade 
Variety of interesting letter forms...... 
Help in vocabulary building........... 
UR AEM PEMR ei ocn ig Sessa ae a emanars 
More type lessons in Silent Reading (sep- 

DURES WOIINO) 640.5 0).5.5,0 eos siacsain trarene 
Newer titles for oral and written compo- 

RUM en is heat ctsvaie ns Hyniagei as 
Needs of slow children................ 
Need for life situations............... 
TN RMI oor oa whe ous F ocaunvets am wrears 


PARTS TO INCLUDE 


No. of 
teachers 
PMN eoira cg Ni aaieh Bleue Saws aus 18 
ee are eee 2 
Longer list of stories (poems) for 
outside reading and book reports 6 
Standards for X, Y, Z groups...... I 
Methods in silent reading (“C”’ 
group) separate course......... 
Grammar forms elaborated —larger 
COS SIL EON URS tg 
PYO1ECUS GUERRA «0.55550 6.6555 6.000% 
Sentence sense and language games 
Sere ote esti revere cis Santon cies 8s 
More general references.......... 
Suggestions for play writing...... 
MOP QTOUD WOFK..... 0 cnc scccce nes 
New methods in appreciation..... 
List of stories for dramatics— not 
infringe on auditorium work.... 
Suggestions for issuing school paper I 
Teaching of alphabet, weeks, 
WNOMUHS, VATE, CC... s025.c06ss I 
Names of masterpieces children 
BHOUMY NOW <6... 6 bess ocine es I 


a 


Nw 


NNNAN 


FRI asc cit cde lersticiolers 8eiairgieial stave Siainaoinlers 
Complete reorganization by grades — save 
ee Raut, rence curt oun ences 


oe 


NNN NW 


PUN 


NO 


ul 


WNW N 


Per 
cent 


34-0 
5.6 


= 
“IW 


N“N 
on 


6 


“oe NNNN N Nu 


NN 


= 
1 


Have a definite course for home and litera- 


RAR NONI oo ois. c5: svesainns’ Bw diner aiars eosin 's 9 
Have heading at top of iol page telling 

IIE recta hess ie ee eae 4 
List of stories, poems, etc., for specialdays.. 1 
Suggestions for correlation between litera- 

ture and other subjects................ 2 
Give names instead of numbers of books... 2 
Literature teacher has too much to do..... I 
Home room teacher has too much clerical 

work to do composition................ 2 
Have books called for in school libraries... 4 
Aids for handling newer methods — definite 3 
Fewer sets of many books; more sets of 

OC IN ns. ars) .4.555.¥4. be Sak R RA es I 
Scale for scoring composition convenient to 

MGC 1 SAU AH AEN. occ cc cases OF 
More detailed course................... I 
Reference books should include—Essentials 

of English, Pearson and Kirchwey....... I 
Bulletin No. 37 — Course of Study in Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Schools of Wash- 

ington — interesting discussion......... I 
Prefer classics in 7th and 8th grades....... I 
Have new course bound so that material can 

OIE ea eee ee Mere yn pera I 
More adequate picture appreciation....... I 
Have an initial and final dictation test... .. I 
Like biographical sketches similar to ‘‘ Riley 

Se POCKle MOMOVEE oso. ik cis cc ccien se I 
Booklet of long poems for use in 6th, 7th 

and 8th grades (Birds of Killingworth)... 1 
Would like poems printed in course of study 1 
More suggestions for enunciation......... I 
Reference books no longer supplied should 

be talben trom MSE... ck kee cence eos I 

EXPLANATION (X) ANSWERS 
Oral and Written Composition 
No. of 
teachers 
Socialized method preferred — give sam- 

Oe eee eee een eee 12 
Subjects for written compositions — lim- 

TENS SEER RE PRE aes 2 
More dictation material.............. II 
Copying and testing step unnecessary in 

CE eee ee ee eee I 
Not enough sentence sense material.... 13 
Business letters and formal invitations 

taken too early. I 
More paragraph work similar to “Ant 

cee Sct NR ae aetna are nara 3 
Exercises in enunciation needed in upper 

rie a ere eee roam 4 
Insufficient letter models.............. 2 
More explanation of methods in punctua- 

RNAP atatte nat caie gate gone au Pi cs teas aaa I 


More language games — vocabulary 
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“Methods of Correction,” p. 70, poor; 
impossible for pupils................ I 
More formal grammar taught in lower 
grades, Sth and GIR... .... .. o rieases 3 
Begin formal grammar in B8, not in 
ee ee I 
Standards not satisfactory for X, Y, Z 
RS eras Fur ee wince nein 3: 4 
Word list is not practical — should in- 
clude common words............... I 
Material and references pepee accord- 
ing to seasons... 3 
Home room teacher should have composi- 
ow ne I 
Pupils dislike composition work in litera- 
ag conn TE TORRE oe a ee I 
Include Essentials of English, Pearson and 
REE Pee eee I 


Suggest more — form for papers in 
lower grades: Name on first line, date 
on second, title on third (p. 214)..... I 


EXPLANATION (X) ANSWERS 


Literature 
No. of 
teachers 

Larger list of books. .... - 2 
Need more stories and poems ‘for special 

MOM Shand sever or at ial ee eee rele ee 8 
List of stories and poems in alphabetical 

ise ale anche nea oloun teen Siam atin a acs 3 
Need standards for reproduction in first 

TN GMMR 6 cds cote Sono aead eae 3 
Need more stories (Classics) and poems 

Ce a 10 
Selections for different grades unsuitable 3 
Need new material in first four grades... 2 
More humorous stories and poems...... 5 
stories too.old foriGR... . ................ I 
Methods — not new and too meager.... II 
Stories do not appeal to foreign children.. 3 
Give more than one reference for each 

RE is he ites ah a ane aaa esas ieee 2 


Methods for checking Appreciation as a 
result of experiment 2 
Reading in Literature room. Too much 


time lost in home room English....... 2 
Need more models in Course... .. . 2 
More stress on Oral Reading with foreign 

NINN toc s ccie sors caine adie eee I 
Course should contain notes on ‘‘Social- 

MOONE MEN 6 5-0-5 oso wide tarere- waren ee I 
Amount of work is satisfactory; arrange- 

MME Nasa basen ia euniies anes 2 
Large platoon schools (Moore) need more 

copies of much-used books........... I 
Foreign pupils in 5th and 6th need stress 

on verb forms — phrases............ I 
Too great a difference between picture 

work in 4A and original composition in 

I tryna eacacnn aee eae a aieewas I 
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VI. CRITERIA FOR JUDGING COURSES OF 
STUDY 


1. Is there a statement of aims or ob- 
jectives? 

2. Are the objectives listed worthy 
of attainment? 

3. Are the objectives attainable? 

4. Is there a statement of the specific 
activities, pupil experiences, and con- 
tent by which the various objectives 
are to be attained? 

5. Are the activities, pupil experi- 
ences, and content of social value? 

6. Are the activities, pupil experi- 
ences, and content of vital importance? 

7. Are the activities, pupil experi- 
ences, and content determined accord- 
ing to acceptable objective methods? 

8. Is there a statement of the stand- 
ards of attainment for each half grade? 

9. Is there an adequate statement of 
“method” for each “unit of instruc- 
tion’’? 

10. Are the ‘‘methods”’ practical and 
up to date? 

Is there reasonable provision for 
the various forms of experiences, such 
as participation, observation, and lan- 
guage experiences? 

12. Is the amount of work required 
of each grade (minimum essentials) too 
great or too small for the time allotted? 

13. Is there adequate provision for 
individual differences? 

14. Is the material too easy or too 
difficult for the grades for which it is 
intended? 

15. Are the explanations and direc- 
tions to teachers adequate? 

16. Are the directions to teachers 
understandable? 

17. Are the references adequate? 
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18. Is there a teaching outline (sug- 
gestive) for the guidance of classroom 
teachers? 

19. Are the drawings, pictures, dia- 
grams, maps, etc., helpful to teachers? 

20. Are there an index, table of con- 
tents, and other devices to make the 
content of the course of study readily 
accessible to teachers? 

21. There is additional information— 
facts, dates, tables, etc.—not always ac- 
cessible to classroom teachers. Is there 
a concise statement of such materials 
(where not already available) ? 

22. Are there concrete examples of 
how certain type lessons should be de- 
veloped? 

23. Classroom teachers do not always 
find time to discover available illustra- 
tive (visual) materials. Is there a 
statement of available materials? 

24. Many teachers precede instruc- 
tion by diagnosis. Are there sample 
forms and a concrete discussion of how 
teachers may informal examina- 
tions, and other devices, to improve the 
effectiveness of teaching? 

25. Is there a statement of the best 
standard tests available and an explana- 
tion of the way to use them? 

26. At times teachers are at a loss to 
know how to proceed to overcome 


use 
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specific shortcomings in their pupils. 
Is there a concrete discussion of reme- 
dial measures? 

27. Are there suggestions for the 
adaptation of the course of study to 
local conditions? 

28. Is the course of study interesting 
and readable? 

29. Does the teacher find the ma- 
terial of sufficient value to make daily 
use of it? 

30. Under classroom conditions, does 
the course of study actually work? 


VII. REFERENCES 
Bobbitt, Curriculum Making in Los 
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cago Press, 1922. 

The Curriculum. Houghton Mifflin, 
1918. 

How to Make a Curriculum, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1924. 

Bonser, The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum. Macmillan, 1922. 

Charters, Curriculum Construction. 
Macmillan, 1923. 

‘The Elementary School Curriculum,” 
The Department of Superintend- 
ence, Second Year Book, Washing- 
ton, 1924. 

McMurry, How to Organize the Curricu- 
lum. Macmillan, 1923. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 











THE FAIRHOPE SCHOOL 


“What is this organic education that you 
talk about? I have looked up organic in 
the dictionary and find that it means ‘ex- 
hibiting characters peculiar to living organ- 
isms.’ That sounds well, but I want to 
know just what it means in connection with 
education.’’ So many times I have been 
faced with this question that I feel con- 
strained to set down just what I do mean by 
it in view of my experience in the Fairhope 
School. 

In the first place let me say that the dic- 
tionary gives you a very good starting 
point. Think what character is peculiar to 
all living organisms. 
“orowth.”’ 


Immediately you say 
Very good. You have given 
the best possible definition of education. 
Growth is 


growth. 


and education is 
And, so that we may distinguish 
it from all forms of one-sided unnatural de- 
velopment, we call it organic education to 
show that it is as clearly a vital, natural 


education 


process as breathing and sleeping. There is 
nothing forced or unnatural about it. A 
tree, if given the proper amount of light, 
heat and moisture, will develop into a sym- 
metrical whole without man’s forcing open 
a single leaf. So withachild. He doesn’t 
have to be made to grow. He will do that 
in spite of you. Your concern must be in 
providing the natural environment. 

That sounds simple enough, but really it 
is a very difficult thing in these days of 
commercial efficiency. One feels so much 
more business-like studying curricula and 
college requirements than one does studying 
children. One can card index curricula and 
requirements, but children one can’t man- 
age that way. They refuse to be boxed up 
in a neat little file. But large scale produc- 
tion isn’t going to enamor all of us forever. 


When people realize that a sincere spirit, a 
sympathetic mind, and a sound body are 
more important than anything else, they 
will take heart and forget the Edison tests 
and the college requirements. And people 
are coming to this realization. Let me de- 
scribe one school that is founded on this 
faith. 

Sixteen years ago a public school teacher 
of Minnesota, Marietta Johnson by name, 
having had perplexing doubts about the 
sincerity of the public school process, and 
having followed those doubts through to a 
conviction of sin, started a school in Fair- 
hope, Alabama. Two books which inspired 
this venture were Nathan Oppenheim’s 
Development of the Child and Charles Han- 
ford Henderson’s Education and the Larger 
Life. Inspired by Henderson’s ideal, she 
named her school ‘‘The School of Organic 
Education.” It started with six children 
in a kindergarten and has grown to a com- 
plete elementary and high school from 
which students enter colleges all over the 
United States. 

Let me detail a few points wherein it 
differs from other schools and which make 
it a hopeful experiment. The chief aim of 
the school is to meet the needs of the child 
now. Study of the nervous organization of 
the child has resulted in encouraging a great 
deal of self-prompted activity. Never is 
one grade considered as a preparation for 
the .next. In the lower school there are 
music, games, nature, clay modeling, sto- 
ries, dramatics, painting, manual training. 
There is a program which is generally fol- 
lowed, but it is not allowed to interfere with 
the day’s work. 

In the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Life Classes, as in every other part of the 
school, the children are graded according to 
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age. If you are ten years old you are in the 
Third Life, whether you have been to school 
before or not. If for some reason a child 
has missed the normal nine-year-old expe- 
riences, it is a pity, but the ninth year is 
gone and you can’t make him live it over 
again. The physical development of the 
child is such that he is a different person this 
year from what he was last, and needs dif- 
ferent treatment. And _ besides — happy 
thought — we are not preparing him for 
some grade. Our business is to give him 
normal, sincere living experiences right now. 
What can we do for him? Suppose we go 
with him through a day of Third Life. 

He enters a large room provided with long 
tables rather roughly but substantially 
made by the children themselves in the 
manual training shop. The chairs are in a 
circle this morning, for after the singing 
there is important business to be discussed. 
The group has decided that the room needs 
new curtains. What shall we have and how 
shall we get the money? A regular family 
discussion of ways and means follows. It is 
finally decided that a marionette show and 
candy sale will be about right. That means 
that the old marionette theatre must be 
repaired or a new one made. Three boys 
volunteer for the job. Next, the story 
must be chosen for dramatization, the 
scenery and posters must be made. By the 
time the work is divided, everyone’s head is 
full of plans. 

This discussion has taken more time than 
we expected and restless bodies need ac- 
tivity. Chairs are put back and everyone 
stretches. Perhaps the teacher gives a few 
exercises. There is no music and the 
teacher does not do the work for them. 
New Boy gets interested and tries to do all 
of them. By the time he has done the ele- 
phant walk back to his seat, he begins to 
feel acquainted. 

After this the program tells us that it is 
time for number work. But you must re- 
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member that we never let a little thing like a 
program interfere with the day’s business. 
If there are a few that have not been swept 
into the entertainment idea, they go on 
about their regular work. There are prob- 
lems of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and fractions on the board. 
New Boy is told to find the thing that he 
can do and work from that to something 
harder. There are three teachers in the 
room, so everyone has a chance to go as far 
ashecan. Weare interested in arithmetic 
because it meets an intellectual need. We 
need it to build our theatres, make our 
maps, keep our chickens, and run our sales. 
There are few left this morning, however, 
for number work. One group has gone to 
the shop, another to the art room, another 
is discussing possible stories for dramati- 
zation. Everyone is intent on his own 
plans. The teacher is asked for advice 
occasionally, but there is no unnecessary 
subservience to her ideas. 

Following a recess of twenty minutes, the 
children go to the bookcase fora book. At 
least this is the time for reading. The 
dramatization group announces that they 
have chosen ‘‘ Pandora’s Box”’ for the mari- 
onette show, and they start dividing it into 
scenes. The shop group is still in the shop; 
those who elected posters are working on 
them. Let them continue. The remain- 
der spend the time reading. Some have to 
be helped for there are several who have 
just learned to read. Yes, ten years old 
and can’t read yet! We believe that if we 
can keep a youngster from reading until he 
is ten, we are lucky, for he has just that 
much better chance of having active expe- 
riences of his own without becoming de- 
pendent upon second-hand ones found in 
books. Besides, the nervous system of the 
child is such that, between the ages of six 
and ten, its normal development demands 
physical activity. The nice adjustments 
are not made yet. Because of that, reading 
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isareal strain. All of the activities should 
be those using the large muscles. If the 
child gets his lure and excitement from 
books instead of in an active life of his own, 
there is grave danger of perversion of some 
kind. Of course, it is a difficult matter to 
keep a normal child from learning to read. 
The majority need no help. But for a short 
twenty minutes we help those who need it. 

It happens that this is one of the days for 
Third Life to prepare the noon meal at the 
School Home. Once a month they prepare 
the whole meal and serve from thirty to 
sixty people, under the guidance of a compe- 
tent instructor. Henry is as proud of per- 
fect mayonnaise as he is of the track suit he 
made himself. He asks New Boy to join 
his group this morning, explaining that if he 
doesn’t come now, he won’t have a chance 
for a long time. New Boy follows rather 
breathlessly. 

Those who remain in the room gather 
around a huge map of the world that the 
children have just finished making on the 
floor. Perhaps the teacher tells a story 
about one of the countries. The children 
want to know more, so there is a scramble 
for geographies to piece out. They ask 
questions, study maps and pictures until 
time for shop. Then what a race for the 
jig saws and lathe! No one is idle except 
perhaps a few newcomers. Everything is 
being made, from dolls to kitchen furniture. 
It is remarkable what skill a ten-year-old 
exhibits who has had shop privileges since 
kindergarten. At eleven-thirty they are 
dismissed, but many plead to stay until 
twelve. 

The afternoon begins at one-thirty. The 
majority will be following their own pro- 
gram worked out by them this morning. 
For the rest there is regular work. A Span- 
ish teacher comes to the room, plays Span- 
ish games, teaches some Spanish songs, 
talks to the children about their work in 
Spanish. The foreign language becomes a 
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real experience because it deals with the 
materials of the child world. After that 
perhaps there are letters to write. When 
we need to write letters, we write letters; 
but unless there is a necessity, we do some- 
thing else. 

The rest of the afternoon may be spent in 
various ways. It may bea good time fora 
walk in the woods or down to the pond to 
get eggs for the aquarium. It may be spent 
doing clay modeling in the art room or in 
making an athletic suit in the sewing room. 
Some may be drawing for the fun of draw- 
ing, or making original illustrations for a 
poem or story. Others may be making 
chinaberry beads for the next sale. On 
certain days in the week at two-thirty there 
will be English folk dancing or games in the 
gymnasium. At three the day is ended. 

Let me skip over a few days and tell you 
how that idea really worked out. The 
children made the money for the curtains, 
deposited it in the bank and used a checking 
account to buy the unbleached muslin. 
They did the estimating and buying, made 
the curtains, dyed them a beautiful orange 
on the stove in the Third Life room. One 
of the boys cut a simple block print and an- 
other group printed the curtains right there 
in the room. When all that was done, the 
furniture seemed a bit shabby, so they went 
to work and made more money, bought blue 
paint and painted the tables and chairs. 
And from that the enthusiasm spread to 
making a summer house — but that is an- 
other story! 

As I said before, the day ends at three 
o'clock. No books to be taken home! 
When the child goes home he may enter into 
the home life with quite as much zest as he 
gave to his day at school. No dread of to- 
morrow should follow him. If he has lived 
happily and sincerely today, isn’t that the 
best preparation for tomorrow that he can 
possibly have? 

In the Junior High School and High 
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School the conditions are substantially the 
same; that is, grades are according to age 
and there are no entrance or exit require- 
ments. You who have lost faith in child- 
hood will doubtless throw up your hands 
and inquire how in the name of time we get 
work out of them. Wedon’t. They get it 
out of themselves and that is the only kind 
that is educational anyway. I will not say 
that the youth never loaf, because they do. 
I have spent five years in the public schools 
and I am ready to state that they loaf there 
too, only there they have to pretend to be 
doing something else. Childhood and 
youth is a time for day-dreaming and wool- 
gathering. We are concerned about the 
sincerity of the spirit, the sympathy of the 
mind, and the soundness of the body. We 
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care nothing about the kinds of examina- 
tions they can pass. 

And that is all there is to it. The only 
way to get ready for anything is to live 
gloriously, happily and sincerely now. 
Every wholehearted, living experience is 
education. But it is one of those simple 
things that it is very hard to remember. 
We are constantly afraid that Mary will not 
be ready for high school, or John will not be 
ready for college. What we had better 
worry about is whether high school and col- 
lege will be ready for Mary and John. 

Organic education is simply life itself. It 
is at once a challenge and a guide to high 
adventure. 

GRACE ROTZEL, 
Fairhope, Ala. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

Submitted by the Training School Course 
of Study Committee for use in the revision 
of the Training School Course of Study.! 

1. Ultimate aim of education. Ultimately, 
education should prepare the pupils for life, 
social efficiency. Sacial efficiency includes: 
occupational efficiency, citizenship, physical 
efficiency, wise use of leisure time, and 
home-making. Emphasis will be given to 
For practical purposes in 
construction, these ultimate 
objectives should be defined and particu- 
larized by analyses of adult activities. The 
result will be the unitary activities, with the 
knowledge, skills, and purposes that are 
necessary to carry on these activities suc- 
cessfully. These constitute 


common needs. 
curriculum 


the specific 


ultimate objectives of education. Limita- 
tion of time and information suggests that 
the committees will be limited in the main 
to such surveys of activities as have been 
made in the several fields, and that in the 
absence of definite information the judg- 
ment of the committees must determine 
objectives. See Professor Bobbitt’s 
riculum Making in Los Angeles. 

2. Immediate aim of education. The im- 
mediate aim of education is to help pupils 
to live now, to perform successfully the 
various activities that contribute to their 
present satisfaction and well-being. These 
useful activities, with the knowledge, skills, 
purposes, and bodily conditions that are 
necessary to the successful execution of 
them, constitute the specific immediate ob- 
jectives of education. Emphasis will natu- 


Cur- 


1 The committee consists of J. M. Grainger, Emma Dietrich, Mary B. Haynes, Ilma von Shilling, and W. F. Tidyman,Chairman. 
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rally fall upon those activities and elements 
of activities that have not been mastered by 
incidental training and experience. 

A completely satisfactory statement of 
specific immediate objectives rests upon a 
complete survey of the voluntary activities 
of pupils of various grades and ages, their 
needs for instruction and guidance, and 
their capacities for growth. The commit- 
tees will avail themselves of such material 
on these topics as has been prepared, and 
they will use their judgment where scien- 
tific data are lacking. 

3. Meaning of curriculum. The curricu- 
lum consists of the activities and experi- 
ences through which the pupils are trained 
to meet present needs, and grow into the 
full measure of adult life. The activities 
and experiences shall be selected from the 
spontaneous activities of pupils, and from 
the suggested activities in which pupils 
wholeheartedly engage. The relative value 
of activities and experiences shall be deter- 
mined by their appeal to the pupils, and by 
the extent and directness with which they 
contribute to their present and future needs. 
The content of the curriculum is deter- 
mined by the immediate and ultimate ob- 
jectives of education. 

The content of the curriculum shall not 
be limited to academic subject matter and 
activities. It shall include all phases of 
school, home, and community life that may 
be utilized by the school for educational 
purposes. 

4. General plan of organization. A two- 
fold organization shall be provided: organi- 
zation by grades, and by subjects. The 
grade organization shall include: (1) a 
statement of the immediate objectives for 
the grade, in terms of habits, abilities, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills; (2) activities 
common to the several subjects through 
which these objectives are reached; (3) 
directions for guiding the activities, includ- 
ing methods and devices; and (4) reference 
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material on the common activities for pupils 
and teachers. 

The subject organization shall show for 
each subject and grade: (1) the immediate 
objectives, in terms of knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes; (2) an outline of 
topics showing the scope of work for the 
grade; (3) activities through which a mas- 
tery of the subject is gained, including brief 
references to the common activities, and de- 
tailed statements of the activities falling 
mainly within the subject; (4) directions for 
teaching the subject, including general plan 
of organization, methods and devices; and 
(5) reference material for pupils 
teachers. 

5. Grading of activities. The grading of 
the activities shall be determined by the 
pupils’ present interests, needs, and capaci- 
ties as revealed in their spontaneous and 
directed activities. The grading of the ma- 
terial in the subjects shall be determined, 
first, by its usefulness in carrying forward 
pupils’ activities; and second, by its order of 
dependence or difficulty. 

6. Individual and group differences. The 
course of study shall be broad and flexible 
enough to provide for common individual 
and group differences of pupils, and the 
different interests and capacities of teachers. 

7. Textbooks. The course of study shall 
be independent of textbook organization, 
but it shall indicate how the textbooks can 
be used. : 

8. Articulation with the high school. Care 
shall be taken to so plan the work for the 
upper grammar grades that the methods 
and content used shall afford a natural 
transition to the first year work of the high 
school, to the extent that this can be done 
without doing violence to the pupils’ im- 
mediate interests and needs. 

9g. Procedure in curriculum construction. 
The work on the grade and subject organi- 
zations shall proceed simultaneously, the 
grade supervisors assuming responsibility 


and 
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for the grade formulations, and the Heads of 
Departments assuming responsibility for 
subject organizations. There will be fre- 
quent conferences between Supervisors and 
Heads, of necessity. 

The steps in the work shall be: (1) work- 
ing out the ultimate objectives of education 
by the Training School Course of Study 
Committee; (2) working out the immediate 
objectives for each grade, and each subject 
in each grade; (3) selecting and organizing 
grade and subject activities; (4) selecting 
and organizing subject matter for each 
grade and subject; (5) selecting reference 
material for pupils and teachers; (6) work- 
ing out directions for teaching the subject, 
including general plans of organization, 
methods, devices, and illustrative lessons; 
and (7) reviewing and organizing by the 
7.2.4.4. ¢. 

10. The State Course of Study for Rural 
and Elementary Schools of Virginia shall be 
made the basis of revision. 

W. F. TIDYMAN, 
State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. 


DISTRICT PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION 


Through the kindness of Mr. H. E. Hall, 
Superintendent of Schools in Wood County, 
Ohio, we are able to report his admirable 
supervision program for the present year. 


A. Aim of Supervision: Improvement of Class- 
room Procedure. 

I. By iatroducing and perfecting some of the 
newer projects and practices in educa- 
tion. 

II. By reémphasizing work in the fundamen- 
tal school subjects that should be 
brought to higher standards. 

B. New Subjects in 1923-1924. 

I. Physical Education.! 

1. Aim: Develop and make permanent 
habits that condition good health. 

2. School activities which are condu- 
cive to good health: 
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(1) Supervised play. 
(2) Calisthenics. 
(3) Athletics. 
(4) Making of health posters and 
booklets by the pupils. 
(5) Class instruction in hygiene 
and physiology. 
(a) By the teachers. 
(b) By physicians and nurses. 
IJ. Supervision and measuring of handwriting 
by the teacher. (Get mimeographed sug- 
gestions.) 
III. School Music. 
1. Better appreciation of good music. 
2. More interest in both vocal and in- 
strumental music. 
3. Proper song material and correct 
tone quality. 
C. Topics of Last Year’s Supervision Program to 
be Reémphasized. 
I. Objectives in Reading. 
1. Oral reading. 
2. Silent reading. 

(Demonstration lessons will be given to assist 
in developing habits and attitudes which need 
emphasis at different stages of development.) 

II. Objectives in arithmetic. 
1. Definite standards for each grade in 
fundamental facts and operation. 
2. Mastery of reasoning problems. 

(Mimeographed formal and informal tests will 
help the teacher to check results.) 

III. O. T. R. C. work for the improvement of 
teachers inservice. Choose three of the 
following books: 

1. Children’s Literature — Curry and 


Clippinger. 

2. Acquiring Skill in Teaching — 
Grant. 

3. Introduction to the Use of Tests — 
Pressey. 


4. Every Teacher’s Problems — Stark. 
5. Adolescence and High School Prob- 
lems — Pringle. 

Teachers should enroll, join a local or County 
Q. T. R. C. Club, and receive credit for having 
studied three books. 

(Mimeographed material on all the above sub- 
jects may be obtained at office of County Super- 
intendent of Schools.) 


1 Suggestions for carrying on this work will be found in bulletin to be issued by State Department of Education, and in 
mimeographed materials from office of County Superintendent of Schools. 
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VARIOUS TITLES 

Professor Coe of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has supplemented his 
excellent social theory of religious education 
with an analysis of the philosophy of the 
project method. The particular point with 
which he is concerned is the relation be- 
tween law and freedom.! The solution of 
this problem lies in the harmonizing of the 
will of the pupil with the good of society. 
It is precisely by means of participation in 
social responsibility that pupils shall be- 
come able to bear it. 

The project idea also plays a large part in 
Early Childhood Education, by Pickett and 
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Boren.2, The treatment of these authors 
takes off from Froebel but ends with highly 
concrete accounts of the day’s work in 
kindergarten and first grade. More than 
half the book, indeed, consists of concrete 
details of actual school work. Beginners 
and experienced teachers as well ought to 
find in this book the vicarious experience of 
modern kindergarten-primary teaching for 
which they are looking. 

A Conduct Curriculum for Kindergarten 
and First Grade, by Professor Hill and her 
assistants, is somewhat less inclusive in its 
range.* This is because it is the first of a 
series of books dealing with the newer life 
of the lower primary. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of the treatment is the 
parallel arrangement throughout of typical 
activities on the one hand and the specific 
changes in thought, feeling, and conduct 
which it is hoped that these activities will 
bring about. As a contrast between the 
old general outline of school work, this ex- 


tremely definite analysis is impressive. Ad- 
ditional features are brief exposition, to- 
gether with photographs of children engaged 
in work and play. 

Miss Stedman confines her attention 
wholly to gifted children.4 The volume 
which she has prepared is one of the Meas- 
urement and Adjustment Series edited by 
Professor Terman. The treatment, like 
that in Early Childhood Education men- 
tioned above, is largely made up of concrete 
cases. Projects also figure prominently, 
including a play based on the Pilgrims, a 
Christmas play, original music, geographical 
research, banking, and the 
poetry. In consequence, the classroom 
teacher will find this book highly suggestive. 

Miss Pennell and Miss Cusack in How to . 
Teach Reading ® embody a rich experience in 
the schools of Kansas City and elsewhere. 
They cover only the work of the first six 
grades and thus are enabled to go somewhat 
more into detail concerning the primary 
grades than most of the books that have 
been written on the subject. A most de- 
sirable feature is the absence of numerous 
quotations from other writers, which in- 
creasingly of late have tended to expand 
books on education quite beyond their nor- 
mallimits. The use of outline form and the 
inclusion of excellent lists of material will 
both prove grateful. The book is well 
adapted to classes of teachers and will inter- 
est also the general reader. 

The task which Professor LaRue set him- 
self was that of mediating between the 
newer psychology of the school subjects and 
the ordinary normal school student and 


writing of 


1 Law and Freedom in the School. By George A. Coe. University of Chicago Press, 1924. 


2 World Book Co., 1924. 

# In Series on Childhood Education. 
4 Education of Gifted Children. 
§ Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 


Scribners, 1924. 
By Lulu M. Stedman. 
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classroom teacher. This he has done to 
good effect. After six chapters laying the 
necessary foundation in terms of the psy- 
chology of character-forming, he deals with 
each of the school subjects, pointing out in 
psychological though untechnical terms 
what is to be learned and how it may be 
learned. His style is distinctly unconven- 
His book has 
the added advantage of excellent exercises 
for study and well selected references. It 


tional, fresh, and readable. 


ought to and doubtless will prove extremely 
popular. 


A NEW ENGLISH REVIEW 


To the list of magazines devoted entirely 
to particular school subjects is now added 
The Elementary English Review, the first 
number of which appeared in March. This 
is edited by Mr. C. C. Certain, Superin- 
tendent of Libraries of the Detroit Public 
Schools. The feature articles of the open- 
ing number were: ‘Teaching Literature 
for a Fuller Experience,’ by Sterling A. 
Leonard; ‘Stage Craft for the Elementary 
School Teacher,’ by George Styles; ‘Silent 
Reading in the Elementary Grades,” by 
G.T. Buswell; ‘‘ The Creation of Dr. Dolittle 
by Hugh Lofting,” by C. C. Certain; 
“Poetry in the Schoolroom, The Inter- 
preter’s House,”’ by Clara Beverley; “A 
Spelling Procedure with Social Values,”’ by 
Alice Kelley; “Intelligence and Problems 
of Instruction in English,” by Harry J. 
Baker. There are, in addition, depart- 
ments for editorials, practical exercises for 
classroom use, reviews and abstracts, and 
items of news. The promise of the first 
number is well carried out with the April 
and May issues, which have come to hand. 
Those who are interested may address The 
Elementary English Review, 7450 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Subscrip- 
tions, $2.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 


1 The Child's Mind and the Common Branches. 


By Daniel W. LaRue. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
DR. MERIAM’S SCHOOL 


Among the experimental schools of the 
country, none is better known perhaps than 
the University Elementary School of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, which is under the direc- 
tion of Professor Meriam. An eye witness 
account of the work of this school is con- 
tributed to School and Society of March first 
by Miss Marie B. Fowler, now supervisor 
of the Early Elementary Department of the 
Kalamazoo Public Schools. Miss Fowler 
recounts the evolution of the school from 
She de- 
scribes the present school plant and the 
general activities of the pupils. 


its beginning sixteen years ago. 


The cur- 
riculum, she states, is built upon five prin- 
ciples, namely, provision for present needs, 
the 
flexibility so as to provide for individual 


interest in concrete and_ practical, 
differences, easy rearranging of the schedule, 
and development of appreciation for both 
work and leisure. Miss Fowler reports the 
result of a comparison of the work of pupils 
who had been in Dr. Meriam’s school from 
the beginning with that of children who 
have had six or more years of work else- 
where. It appears that the work of the 
former in high school is distinctly superior. 
She accounts for this on the ground that the 
graduates of the University Elementary 
School acquire the habit of regarding the 
various school subjects as personal prob- 
lems. They develop the spirit of initiative 
and the habit of persistency. Above all, 
they have a permanent interest in the 
studies which they have taken up. 


ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


In the Peabody Journal of Education for 
March, Professor Charles S. Pendleton dis- 
courses on how to read pupils’ written 
themes. He seizes upon the analogy of a 
game of golf and after explaining how golf 


Macmillan Co., 1924. 
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is learned, applies the principles which he 
has deduced to the learning of English. He 
thinks the teacher should first read the 
theme to find out what the pupil intended to 
accomplish. This calls for a rapid rather 
than aclose reading. When the time comes 
for giving attention to the technique, the 
teacher should avoid purism, fads and fan- 
cies, and remember that English is a live 
language. It is best to read a group of 
themes from one pupil at a single sitting, 
since habits cannot be identified from a 
single theme. Effort should then be con- 
centrated upon the correction of a very few 
errors at a time. If themes are preserved 
for reference and arrangements are made 
for private conferences, the scheme of theme 
reading and correction will be complete. 

A second recent contribution on the same 
general subject is by Miss M. Ethel Brown, 
now a supervisor in the public schools of 
Schenectady, New York. In the Elemen- 
tary School Journal for April she writes of 
her experience in Springfield, Illinois, in 
developing power in oral and written com- 
position in the lower grades. She includes 
in her article samples of the pupils’ work 
and a list of forms which were found neces- 
sary. The article concludes with a sum- 
mary of the efforts which the teacher should 
make, such as continuing to arouse a desire 
for expression; holding the children respon- 
sible for the application of what has been 
taught to them; and leading the children to 
appreciate their own improvement. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Modern Methods in Teaching. By H. B. 
Wilson, G. C. Kyte, and H. G. Lull. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 292. 

Sex. For Parents and Teachers. By Wil- 
liam Leland Stowell. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. xx+204. Illus. 

Social Problems. By Ezra Thayer Towne. 
New York: Macmillan Co.,1924. Pp.422. 
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The Learn to Study Readers, Book One. By 
Ernest Horn and Grace Shields. Boston: 


Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. 150. Illus. 

What Jesus Taught. For Discussion Groups 
and Classes. By A. Wakefield Slaten. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1922. Pp. xxii+194. $1.60, postpaid. 

Law and Freedom in the School. By George 
A. Coe. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. Pp. 143. $1.85, postpaid. 

Beginning Again at Ararat. By Mabel E. 
Elliott. New York: Revell Co., 1924. 
Pp. 341. $2.00. 

The Language Garden. By Inez M. How- 
ard, Alice Hawthorne, and Mae Howard. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
190. Illus. 

Following the Frontier. By William L. 
Nida. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. 336. Illus. 


Pp. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching Hygiene 
in Public Schools. By Calvin N. Kendall 
and George A. Mirick. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Educational Prog- 
ress, Vol. III, No. 2, March, 1924. 

A Contribution to the Study of Mental and 
Physical Measurements in Normal Chil- 
dren. By Katharine Murdoch. Reprint 
from American Physical Education Re- 
view, May and June, 1923. 

Progressive Penmanship Manual. By C.C. 
Lister. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

How to Keep First Graders Busy. By 
Albert H. Miller. Oak Park, Ill.: Miller 
Publishing Co. $.25. Picture Packets, 
$.20. Discounts in quantities. 

Magazine Reading Interests of High School 
Students. Urbana, IIl.: Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 5, Feb. 1, 1924. 

Questions — A Daily Test of General In- 
formation. Series One, Two, and Three, 
$.25 each. Baltimore, Md.: Arnold Co., 
1923. 











Tidyman’s 


Supervised Study Speller 


By W. F. Tidyman 


Farmville, Virginia, State Normal School 


A speller devoted to training pupils in learning to spell, and based 
upon scientific studies of vocabularies and experimental work in 
methods of teaching. 


The vocabulary was chosen after careful study of eleven investiga- 
tions of spelling vocabularies, including the author’s extended 
investigation of children’s writing vocabulary. The grading and 
grouping of words are based upon experimental study as well as 
previous grading in well-known word lists. 


The many helps for teacher and pupil emphasize supervised study. 


One book complete for all grades. Write for further information. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudsonxn, New York 




















THE ARLO PLAN or 


Reading for Interpretation 


We have used “PATHWAYS OF EUROPEAN 
PEOPLES” in the fifth grade for a year now, and it 
is splendid. We have never had such enthusiasm 
for the subject as we have now. 
(Signed) Dr. Helen W. Cooke 
he Gordon School 
Providence, R. I. 








THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 























EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


BY LULU M. STEDMAN 
Edited by Dr. Lewis M. Terman 
A new book, timely and authoritative, that deals with 


the educational problems of gifted children and suggests 
methods for the training of such children. 


Price $1.80 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














The World-Wide Mental Test 





A Pantomime Group 
Intelligence Test 


By GARRY C. MYERS, Pu.D. 


Head of Department of Psychology 
Cleveland School of Education 


EMBODIES THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
DEVELOPMENT IN MENTAL TESTING 


[NX SIMPLICITY, it even goes beyond The Myers 
Mental Measure, which is so widely and successfully 
used both in the United States and abroad; for while 
all other non-verbal tests require that those tested 
understand verbal directions the PaNtomime TEST is 
given in the language of the world — gesture. 


The deaf, and the children or adults who have never 
been to school or who cannot read in any language, find 
this test fair. 


Whether in Sitka, Seattle, or Shanghai; in Baltimore, 
Bombay, or Berlin; in Buenos Aires, Yokohama, New 
York, London, or Paris, A PANTOMIME GrouP INTELLI- 
GENCE TEsT needs no translation. It speaks a universal 
language. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















